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PREFACE. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
lay before the reader a sketch of the West India 
Islands from the time of their discovery to the 
present date. Regarded in a purely historical 
light, the annals of the Antilles are fraught with 
the deepest interest; for they portray most pain- 
fully the debasement consequent on slavery — a 
moral deterioration not confined to the wretched 
victims of an odious system, but exercising an 
equally pernicious influence on the ruling class, to 
whatever nationality they belonged. Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen have all been guilty 
of terrible excesses in that fair quarter of the 
globe ; but, while betraying just indignation at 
the cruelties perpetrated by other nations, I have 
made no unfair effort to gloss over the deeds of 
my own countrymen. 

Charles H. Eden. 

London, December, 1879. 
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THE WEST INDIES- 



CHAPTER L 

DISCOVERY OF THE WEST INDIElS, 

Nearly four centuries ago, in the year 1492, 
before the southern point of the great African 
Continent had been doubled, and when the barbaric 
splendour of Cathay and the wealth of Hindustan 
were only known to Europeans through the 
narratives of Marco Polo or Sir John Mandeville — 
early on the morning of Friday, 12th of October, a 
man stood bareheaded on the deck of a caraval, 
and watched the rising sun lighting up the luxu- 
riant tropical vegetation of a level and beautiful 
island towards which the vessel was gently speeding 
her way. Three and thirty days had elapsed since 
the last known point of the Old World, the island 
of Ferro, had faded away over the high poop of his 
vessel, eventful weeks during which he had to con- 
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tend against the natural fears of the ignorant and 
superstitious men by whom he was surrounded, 
and by the stratagem of a double reckoning, 
together with promises of future wealth to allay 
the murmuring which threatened to frustrate the 
project that for so many years had been nearest 
his heart. Never in the darkest hour did the 
courage of that man quail, or his soul admit a 
single doubt of success. When the terrified mari- 
ners remarked with awe that the needle deviated 
from the pole-star, their intrepid admiral, by an 
ingenious theory of his own, explained the cause of 
the phenomenon, and soothed the alarm that had 
arisen. When the steady trade-winds were reached, 
and the vessels flew rapidly for days towards the 
west, the commander hailed as a godsend the 
mysterious breeze that his followers regarded with 
awe, as imposing an insuperable barrier to their 
return to sunny Spain. When the prow of the 
caraval was impeded, and her way deadened by the 
drifting network of the Sargasso Sea, the leader 
saw therein only assured indications of land, and 
resolutely shut his ears against those prophets who 
foresaw evil in every incident. 

Now his hopes were fulfilled, the yearnings of a 
lifetime realized. During the night a light had 
been seen, and at two o'clock in the morning land 
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became, beyond all doubt, visible. Then the three 
little vessels laid to, and with the earliest streak of 
dawn made sail towards the coast. A man stood 
bareheaded on the deck of the leading caraval and 
feasted his eyes upon the wooded shore ; the man 
was Christopher Columbus, the land he gazed on 
the** West Indies." 

And why the " Indies " } Why should not the 
illustrious navigator have bestowed some other and 
entirely new appellation on the fresh world that he 
had discovered } The answer is simple. Columbus 
was himself unaware that the country he had found 
was unknown to Europeans. On quitting Spain 
he had not the slightest intention of bringing to 
light a new world. Convinced of the spherical 
form of the earth, and guided by certain facts that 
during his adventurous career had impressed them- 
selves upon him, Columbus made up his mind that 
a route to the East Indies could be found by pur- 
suing a westerly course ; and when by this means 
he did discover land, he imagined that it belonged 
to the eastern extremity of Asia, and so imperfect 
was science at that time, that the nations of Europe 
concurred in the opinion, and the islands received 
the name of the West Indies. This they retained 
even after the discovery of the vast Pacific Ocean 
had demonstrated that many thousand miles sepa- 
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rated the islands from the position assigned to them 
by Columbus. 

The land first touched by the discoverer of the 
New World was one of the Bahamas, named by 
the natives Guanahani, but re-christened San 
Salvador^ by Columbus, who, landing with much 
state, fell upon his knees, embraced the earth, and 
solemnly claimed it as a possession of their 
Catholic Majesties of Castile and Leon, Into the 
further discoveries of the great Genoese it is not 
my intention to enter, but before taking leave of 
him I am reluctantly compelled to dwell for a few 
moments upon a traffic then initiated, which, 
small at first, gradually assumed gigantic pro- 
portions, and became a foul blot in the history of 
the West Indies. 

Columbus in each successive voyage brought 
new land to light. Cuba and Haiti, or Hispaniola, 
were amongst the earliest discovered ; and by the 
autumn of 1498 the Spaniards had extended their 
investigations over the whole of those seas, and had 
ascertained the existence of the American Con- 
tinent. But only two years after the island of San 
Salvador had been sighted the admiral took a 
step which all who admire his character must even 
regard with sorrow and regret. Isabella was so 

* Now Watling Island. 
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priest-ridden that she can hardly be said to have 
been capable of forming a judgment for herself; 
her consort, Ferdinand, was a cold, astute, worldly- 
minded, and unemotional man ; the royal coffers 
were drained, and the sovereigns looked to the 
New World to refill them. Despatches describing 
in glowing terms the beauties of the lands he dis- 
covered Columbus could send, but word-painting 
was unable to fill the void in the attenuated ex- 
chequer, and the admiral was made aware that 
some commodity more valuable than parchment 
was expected by his patrons. What could he 
send ? This is what the great man's historian, 
Washington Irving, says : — " He remitted by them 
(the ships) all the gold that he could collect, with 
specimens of other metals, and of various fruits 
and valuable plants, which he had collected either 
in Hispaniola or in the course of his voyage. In 
his eagerness to produce immediate profit, and to 
indemnify the sovereigns for those expenses which 
bore hard upon the royal treasury, he sent, like- 
wise, about five hundred Indian prisoners, who, he 
suggested, might be sold as slaves at Seville." 

This was the commencement of the West Indian 
slave-trade, and the knowledge that the great navi- 
gator originated the abominable traffic in the New 
World detracts in no small measure from the glory 
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of an otherwise noble career. The study of his life 
will show that his last days were embittered by 
neglect, contumely, and disease, in which some 
writers see a just retribution for his conduct to the 
inoffensive Indians. 

A few words concerning the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the West Indies. All accounts agree that 
the peoples of the Bahamas, of Cuba, and of Haiti 
were simple, kindly folks, gentle in their dispo- 
sitions, and artless in their manners. In person 
they were of moderate stature, well-shaped, of a 
tawny complexion, and with agreeable features, 
despite the various coloured pigments that dis- 
figured them ; no hair adorned their faces, and they 
stared in astonishment at the whiskered Spaniards, 
touching their beards with mingled curiosity and 
veneration. From these simple islanders the 
strangers invariably encountered a most hospitable 
reception ; when the admiral's ship ran aground 
they came to his assistance with canoes, removed 
the valuable lading without pilfering, and conducted 
themselves so well that Columbus writes to his 
sovereigns : " So loving, so tractable, so peaceable 
are these people, that I swear to your majesties 
there is not in the world a better nation nor a 
better land. They love their neighbours as them- 
selves ; and their discourse is ever sweet and gentle. 
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and accompanied with a smile ; and though it is 
true that they are naked, yet their manners are 
decorous and praiseworthy." Their only weapons 
were lances, either pointed with fish-bone or having 
their ends hardened by fire ; and so unused were 
they to iron that when a drawn sword was pre- 
sented to them they seized it by the blade, wholly 
ignorant of its properties. In short, the poor 
Indians welcomed the bearded strangers, regarding 
them as a superior race of beings sent down from 
heaven ; the best they had was freely theirs, their 
balls of trumpery cotton, their tame parrots, their 
fruits, everything to which they attached any value 
the simple natives offered as propitiatory gifts to 
the celestial visitors. Such a race were little 
adapted to withstand the onslaught of mailed 
warriors, as the sequel too surely proved. 

As the Spaniards founded forts and colonies 
their lust for gold became awakened, and they 
commenced to treat the unoffending natives with 
gross brutality, . waste, injury, rapine, and insult 
following their footsteps in every direction. The 
wretched Indians had now ceased to regard the 
white ruffians as heavenly visitors, and, driven to 
arms by the ill-treatment of their guests, they strove 
to shake off the yoke which had been silently 
closing round their necks, but in vain. What could 
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naked savages armed with pointed sticks do against 
horsemen in plate-armour, and assisted by such 
terrible allies as bloodhounds ? One small extract 
will sufficiently answer the question. 

"The severities which had terrified Guarionex 
made Caonabo fiercer. Two hundred infantry, 
twenty cavalry, and twenty large dogs were sent 
upon the 24th of March to attack him. On the 
evening of the 26th they came in sight of 100,000 
Indians, under King Manicatix, in the Vega Real. 
The admiral commanded one division of the 
Spaniards, and his brother Bartholomew the other. 
At the first fire the Indians fled, and the cavalry 
and dogs made a terrible slaughter ; the prisoners 
were condemned to slavery.'* * 

Yes, such was the return that Columbus made 
for the kindness with which these poor creatures 
had welcomed him ; and when I say that the 
admiral was a just, a merciful, and a humane man, 
compared to his associates and those that came 
after him, the reader will be enabled to form some 
idea of the miseries to which this unoffending and 
unhappy race were subjected ; and, be it remem- 
bered, subjected by men who had no earthly claim 
on the soil. The Spaniards found the West 
Indies peopled by harmless communities, who 

2 Southey's **West Indies." 
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obeyed the laws of their chiefs, and lived in such 
peace that a raid from the fierce Carribs was the 
only danger that threatened them. The Spaniard 
came and proved an enemy more terrible ten 
thousand-fold than the dreaded Carribs. Spanish 
lust and love for gold swallowed up the wretched 
aborigines as though the sword of the Destroying 
Angel had passed through the land. 

I purposely omit any details of the shocking 
cruelties perpetrated by the conquerors against 
these people. Small need to wonder that the 
perusal of such facts caused the blood to boil in 
the veins of Drake, of Hawkins, of many an old 
Elizabethan sea-dog as he listened to the history 
of Spanish deeds in the Spanish Main. Even now, 
although more than three centuries have elapsed 
since Las Casas — himself a Spaniard — wrote, no 
Englishman, nay, no Christian, can read his book 
without wrath at the heart, though the tear of pity 
may dim the eye. By fire, by sword, by inex- 
pressible torments, by revolting tortures were these 
unhappy people exterminated. Hear what the 
Bishop of Chiapas — a prelate bold enough to 
raise his voice in denunciation of such tyranny — 
writes : — 

"To these quiet lambs" — he has been describing 
the Indians — " endued with such blessed qualities, 
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came the Spaniards like most cruel Tygres, Wolves, 
and Lions, enraged with a sharp and tedious hunger; 
for these forty years past, minding nothing else but 
the slaughter of these unfortunate wretches, whom 
with divers kinds of torments, neither seen nor 
heard of before, they have so cruelly and inhumanely 
butchered ; that of 3,000,000 of people which His* 
paniola itself did contain, there are left remain- 
ing alive scarce 300 persons. And for the Island 
of Ctiba^ which contains as much ground in 
length as from Valladolid to Rome, it lies wholly 
desert, untiU'd, and ruin'd. The Islands of St. 
John and Jamaica lie waste and desolate. The 
Lucayan Islands, neighbouring towards the North 
upon Cuba and Hispaniola, being above Sixty or 
thereabouts— with those Islands that are vulgarly 
called the Islands of the Gyants, of which that 
which is least fertile is more fruitful than the King 
of Spain's garden at Sevil, being situate in a pure 
and temperate air, are now totally unpeopled and 
destroyed, the inhabitants thereof, amounting to 
above 500,000 souls, partly killed and partly forced 
away to work in other places ; so that there going 
a ship to visit those parts, and to glean the re- 
mainder of those distressed wretches, there could 
be found no more than eleven men. Other Islands 
there were near the Island of St. John, more than 
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thirty in number, which were totally made desert ; 
all which Islands, though they amount to such a I 
number, containing in length of ground the space of I 
above Two thousand miles, lie now altogether soli- 
tary, without any people or inhabitants. . . . 




And we dare confidently aver that for those forty 
years, wherein the Spaniards exercised their abomi- 
nable cruelties and detestable tyrannies in those 
parts, that there have innocently perished above 
Twelve millions of souls, women and children being 
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numbered in this sad and fatal list Moreover, I 
do verily believe that I should speak within the 
compass should I say that above Fifty millions 
were consumed in this Massacre." 

The foregoing sufficiently explains what became 
of the aboriginal inhabitants — the mild peaceable 
race that Columbus found ; within fifty years his 
countrymen had exterminated them. And now also 
we are able to account for the negro race that at 
present peoples the island. Finding that the 
Indians were perishing beneath the yoke of their 
cruel taskmasters, and that their frames were 
wholly unable to support the arduous labour in the 
mines. Las Casas, the avowed champion of the 
fast- disappearing race, hit upon a plan whereby he 
hoped that their fate would for some time longer 
be averted. Having noticed that beneath the fierce 
sun of Hispaniola the African remained sleek and 
robust, he proposed the introduction of negroes to 
relieve the natives in their heavy work of the gold- 
mines and sugar-plantations. The plan was tried, 
and found to succeed admirably, the sturdy African 
suffering no injury, where the weaker Indian broke 
down and perished. The scheme answered, but 
certainly not in the way that its benevolent origi- 
nator intended. The commerical value of the new 
system was immediately recognized by the colo- 
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nists — many of them the sweepings of the Spanish 
jails— and by their friends in the mother country, 
when, to his intense disappointment and regret, 
Las Casas saw a lucrative trade in negroes esta- 
blished, and recognized too late that he had un- 
wittingly condemned another race to the miseries 
of enforced servitude. In that painful position the 
African slaves prospered and increased, whilst the 
aboriginals as a race disappeared, and beyond the 
foregoing brief account they will not figure again 
in the pages of this volume. 

I have now explained in what manner the West 
Indies were discovered ; what description of people 
inhabited the islands ; how they fell beneath the 
Spanish yoke, and ultimately disappeared beneath 
its grievous burden ; and how two eminent men 
were instrumental in founding the system of slavery. 
This being accomplished as briefly as possible, let 
us, in the next chapter, make ourselves a little 
more fully acquainted with the geographical and 
physical features of the portion of the globe towards 
which we are directing our attention. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

By the term " West Indies " is understood that 
curved chain of islands which, extending from the 
Florida shore in North America to the Gulf of 
Venezuela in South America, separates the Atlantic 
Ocean from the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

As I have pointed out, this archipelago received 
the name of the West Indies from its discoverer ; 
but although this is the title by which it is now 
most famih'ar to us, two other names for the chain 
are made use of by geographers — the Columbian 
Archipelago and the Antilles. In addition to this 
the seamen of different nations have divided the 
islands into different groups, and bestowed various 
names upon each, so that the reader is very apt to 
become puzzled, more particularly if his book dates 
before the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
old Spanish navigators, in speaking of the West 
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Indies, distinguished the islands by the terms 
Barlovento and Sotavento, from whence our Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands. But inasmuch as the 
English and Spanish mariners bestowed these 
appellations upon different groups, much confusion 
occurred, owing to the double nomenclature. To 
avoid all unnecessary difficulty, therefore, I shall 
divide the islands into the groups, and give such 
groups the names assigned to them by modern 
geographers. 

Separated from the Coast of Florida by the strait 
of the same name, and extending in a south- 
easterly direction as far as lat. 20 N., lies an 
innumerable chain of islands, islets, or cays and 
rocks, only some twenty of which are inhabited. 
These are the Bahamas or Lucayos. 

To the south of the Bahamas, but extending 
much farther east and west, are found four islaads, 
two of which are of great size \ these are Cuba, San 
Domingo or Haiti (the Hispaniola of Columbus), 
Puerto Rico, and Jamaica ; and upon them geo- 
graphers have bestowed the appellation of The 
Greater Antilles. 

Commencing to the eastward of Puerto Rico, and 
extending thence in a horseshoe to the Gulf of 
Venezuela, are found a continuous chain of islands 
which separate the Atlantic Ocean from the 
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Caribbean Sea ; these are known as The Lesser 

Antilles or Caribbee Islands. But these 

terms being too general for such a stretch of land, 

they have been subdivided into two groups — ^the 

Leeward and Windward Isles, The former com- 

prisca the islands lying between Puerto Rico and 

Martini(iue, the principal of which are the Virgin 

Islofl, Anguilla, St. Bartholomew, Barbuda, St. 

(Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, Antigua, Mont- 

^^frat, Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, and Dominica. 

'Ihr Wifidxvard Isles consist of the islands lying 

^'»tith of the 15th parallel of north latitude, the 

•"'''^t important of which are Martinique, St. Lucia, 

l^arbadocH. St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and 

• t liiidad. The islands stretching along the coast 

'»•* Vrnczucla also belong, strictly speaking, to this 

«^Mli<liviHion. 

I he West Indian archipelago extends from lo*^ 
<**-?'' 30' N. lat, and from 59° to 85^ W. longitude, 
wIlU an estimated gross area of 86,023 square 
inllrH. The following table will greatly assist in 
hlH'wing the various nationalities to whom the 
J^'laiuls belong:— 
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Name of island. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 


When 
first 
occu- 
pied. 


By what people. 


1 

To whom 
belonging. 


Jamaica and the Cay- 








mannas 


6400 


1509 


Spaniards 
English 


Great Britain 


The Bahamas 


5500 


1620 


tt 


Virgin Islands (Tortola, 










&C..) 


57. 


1648 


Dutch Buccaneers 


t> 


Trinidad 


i754i 


^535 


Spaniards 


I* 


Tobago ... 


114 


1632 


Dutch 


)* 


Grenada and Grena- 










dines 


133 


1650 


French 


>> 


St. Vincent's 


1+7 


1719 


»» 


>f 


Barbadoes • 


• 166 


1625 


Englbh 


f * 


St. Lucia 


237 


1639 


>» 


»f 


Dominica 


291 


x6io 


French 


a 


Antigua . 


H 


1632 


English 


»* 


Montserrat . 


78 


1632 


f) 


it 


Barbuda 


90 


— 


f 1 


n 


Nevis and Redonda . 


20 


— 


)( 


n 


St Kitts or Christo- 










pher's . ... 


63 


1623 


» 


»» 


Aneuilla 

Cuba and J. de Pifios 


30 


1640 


*i 


)> 


64000 


15" 


Spaniards 


Spain 


Puerto Rico . 


4140 


i5»9 


>> 


ti 


Martinique . 


381 


163s 


French 


France 


Guadaloupe . . *! 
Deseada . r 
Marie Galante . 3 










625 


1635 


it 


t» 










St. Bartholomew . 


35 


— 


— 


»• 


St. Thomas . 


35 


1671 


Danes 


Denmark 


St. John's . 


40 


— 


f> 


it 


St Croix . 


84 


1643 
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Let US now proceed to examine briefly the 
physical features of the various groups. The 
islands of the Bahamas are scattered about over a 
vast bank, which rises almost perpendicularly from 
an unfathomable depth. Built by the indefatigable 
industry of the madrepores, or coral insects, they 
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rarely attain any great height above the water,, 
whilst in form they are commonly long and narrow. 
The soil of these unattractive patches is composed 
of sand intermixed with shells, hard at the surface, 
and clothed with dwarf trees or shrubs, from some 
of which dyes are extracted. The whole group 
bears evidence of its coralline origin. The great 
Bahama Bank, on which many of the islands are 
situated, occupies no less an extent than 300 miles 
in length by 80 in breadth. At the very edge 
of this, where it arises from the depths of the ocean, 
not more than five fathoms of water can be found, 
which decreases to a few feet at the centre of the 
bank. 

A large portion of the island of Cuba rests on a 
shoal similar to the Great Bahama Bank, but 
towards the south-east the geological features 
present a new aspect, and mountains rise to the 
height of 7200 feet above the sea. Granite enters 
into the composition of these, together with cal- 
careous rocks of varied kinds and qualities. Car- 
boniferous strata are found at the west end of the 
island, and schistose rocks occur on the northern 
coast. 

Advancing east from Cuba to Haiti we arrive at 
lofty mountains, of which limestone appears to be 
the prevalent formation, although schistose and 
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quartz rocks occur frequently. A remarkable 
geological feature in this island is the appearance 
of insulated limestone hillocks, undermined by the 
sea and perforated by enormous caverns. To these 
I shall revert when treating of Haiti at length. 

In Puerto Rico the mountains show a consider- 
able decrease in altitude, although their formation 
is similar to that of Haiti ; in the Virgin Isles they 
are less than 2000 feet in height, and in Virgin 
Gorda, where they end, this chain is less than 500 
feet in altitude. Geological research leads us to 
believe that although the Antilles form a sort of 
broken bridge between the northern and southern 
continents of America, the date of their isolation 
must have been very remote, and the absence of 
many animals, common to the mainland, would 
tend to support this theory. 

The next island to the eastward of Virgin Gorda 
IS Anguilla, and the strait between these may be 
said to form the boundary of the volcanic region, 
which extends (roughly) from 18° to 12° N. lat, and 
from 61° to 63*^ W. long., embracing, in short, the 
principal islands of the Windward and Leeward, 
groups. Neither in Anguilla nor in Barbadoes 
are traces of volcanic action to be found; but 
the remaining islands are chiefly composed of 
larva ; many of them contain extinct craters, while 

c 2 
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Guadaloupe and St. Vincent have each an active 
volcano. It is generally the case where subter- 
ranean agencies have been at work, the surface of 
these islands is very irregular and broken, moun- 
tains rising abruptly from 2000 to 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the east side of the chain, 
the portion exposed to the sweeping tides of the 
Atlantic, the rocks tower almost perpendicularly 
from the sea, forming no indentations that offer a 
refuge to the mariner, who must seek shelter from 
the hurricane on the western coast, where the slope 
towards the sea is much more gentle. 

From the above it will be seen that three geo- 
logical formations exist in the West Indies, the 
coralline, the granitic, and the volcanic, none of 
which have anything of marked peculiarity about 
them. 

Let us now turn to the climate of the West 
Indies, which may be generally described as tropi- 
cal, the whole of the islands, with the exception of 
the Northern Bahamas, lying within the torrid 
zone. 

It is customary to divide the tropical year into 
two epochs only, the wet and the dry ; but this is 
doing the weather an injustice, for it is just as 
capable of subdivision into four seasons as in more 
temperate latitudes. 
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About the month of April spring may be said 
to commence ; then the trees put forth fresli foliage, 
the plains and swamps become bright with tender 
green, and under the influence of the passing 
showers a rich mantle of verdure covers the whole 
land. This may be called the short wet season, 
and lasts from fifteen to forty days, according to 
the locality and physical conditions of the island ; 
after which the weather becomes settled and beau- 
tiful, although very hot, for the sun is sailing in the 
zenith, and the summer, or short dry season has 
commenced. Without the land and the sea 
breezes the heat of this period would be insupport- 
able, and the short calms that exist between them 
are the most uncomfortable time of the day. At 
this season the thermometer varies but little, 
usually marking about eighty, and the nights are 
distinguished for the clearness of the heavens, the 
serenity of the air, and the greater radiance that 
all heavenly bodies emit ; the planet Venus, in the 
absence of the moon, casting a shade from trees 
and buildings. 

But about July a change occurs, the welcome 
breezes now frequently fail to appear, the ther- 
mometer mounts upwards, and the atmosphere 
becomes suffocating, whilst huge clouds are ob- 
served banking up in the east and south-east ; this 
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heralds, the approach of the autumn or long rainy 
season. 

Throughout July the heat continues and the 
thunder may be heard growling sullenly in the 
distance, but no relief comes until at length the 
heavens are opened, and the rain descends in a 
perfect torrent, that requires to be witnessed in 
order to be fully appreciated. It is now that the 
fearful hurricanes, which, sweeping over the deep, 
wreck whole islands, may be expected, and the 
inhabitants are thankful when December appears, 
bringing with it northerly and north-easterly 
winds, which drive before them heavy showers of 
hail and clear the heated air. At first these blow 
fitfully, but gradually they settle down into the 
welcome trade-wind, and now succeeds the winter. 
A very parody of winter as we understand it, a 
cool and delightful season, likened by one author 
to " the climates of Paradise." This is the long 
dry season, and continues until the month of 
April. 

Besides the hurricanes the inhabitants of the 
West Indies have another enemy to dread in the 
earthquakes, which occasionally commit havoc 
amongst the islands, proving particularly destruc- 
tive in those of volcanic formation. 

Having now, I trust, given the reader some 
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general notion of the geographical position, phy- 
sical features, and climate of the V/est Indies, I 
shall lay before him a sketch of the several islands, 
not in exact accordance with their position, but 
grouped under the various nationalities to which 
they belong ; and with this end in view, I shall 
first treat of the British possessions in that 
quarter. 



THE WEST INDIES. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BAHAMAS OR LUCAYOS, AND THE 

BUCCANEERS. 

^Y the Bahamas we understand a group of islands, 
varying in size and altitude, which, stretchings 
from the eastern coast of Florida to the northern . 
portion of Haiti — a distance of some 600 miles- 
encircles and encloses the gulf of Mexico. The / 
Bahamas are situated between 20° and 27® 40^ 
N. lat., and 68"^ 40' and 79° 20' W. long. 

In the previous chapter I have spoken of this ;; 
group as only slightly raised above the level of the •] 
sea, and the description is correct where applied 
to the islands as a whole, but some of them attain 
a height of from 100 to 400 feet, and on these timber 
of a tolerable size is found. According to the most 
recent surveys the total number of islands is 29, of 
cays 660, whilst no less than 2387 rocks are ■;] 
known. 

The principal islands are Great and Little 
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Abaco, New Providence, on which is situated 
Nassau, the capital of the group ; Eleuthera, 
Andros, Exuma, Long Island, Watling Island 
(the San Salvador of Columbus), Acklin Island, 
Marignana, and Inagua. The Caicos and Turk's 
Island also belong geographically to the Bahamas, 
but they are attached politically to the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. All the larger islands are 
inhabited, and the total population at the last 
census was 39,162. 

The soil being light and strong, little verdure 
clothes the Bahamas, but the group produces fruit 
unequalled throughout the world, amongst which I 
may mention oranges, citrons, limes, bananas, 
tamarinds, olives, pineapples, pomegranates, figs, 
and melons ; whilst potatoes, yams, cucumbers 
pepper, coffee, sugar-cane, Indian corn, and peas, 
abundantly supply the wants of the inhabitants. 
Cotton is indigenous to these islands, and at one 
time formed a valuable article of commerce, but its 
cultivation is now discontinued. On only one 
single island — Andros — is running water to be 
found ; in all the others the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent upon wells, and upon the rain-water 
collected from the roofs of the houses, for their 
supply. 

As may be imagined, by far the greater portion 
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of the population of the Bahamas are coloured, free 
negroes, the descendants generally of African 
slaves. Their soil giving them food in abundance, 
they indulge in the idle habits of their race, and 
pass away the greater portion of the time in bask- 
ing beneath the rays of the sun. The seas around 
them literally teem with fish, the capture of which 
is attended with little trouble, and many of the 
inhabitants ostensibly follow the calling of fisher- 
men. But a richer prey than the finny denizens 
of the deep frequently rewards the boatmen of the 
Bahamas. Owing to the intricacy of the passages 
surrounding their islands, hardly a week elapses 
Without some imprudent mariner entangling his 
ship in their windings. Then the Bahamas 
wreckers put forth in their fast-sailing schooners, 
and by their skill and dexterity often enable the 

• 

imprisoned vessel to avoid the cruel coral rocks ; 
<>r, if too late to prevent a catastrophe, rescue the 
crew and most frequently the majority of the cargo 
through their skill in diving. And let it not be 
imagined that any opprobrium is attached to the 
term " wrecker,'* for in the Bahamas it is as well 
recognized a trade as any other, being under strict 
regulations imposed by the colonial legislature, 
whereby the salvors obtain a certain fixed per- 
centage for life and property saved. Formerly it 
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was not so, and tradition has handed us down 
stories that make the listener's blood run cold. 
Then, in the good old days, if the fishermen of the 
Bahamas saved life, they lost all claim for remune- 
ration on the ship, and consequently it was highly 
disadvantageous to them that any human being 
should be found alive upon a stranded vessel. 
What this meant needs no explanation ; the coast 
was desolate, the fishermen both rapacious and 
lawless ; and, as a matter of fact, the number of 
shipwrecked men brought to Nassau in proportion 
to the cargoes recovered was exceedingly small. 
This, however, is now gone by ; and if local know- 
ledge and skill can avail him in the time of diffi- 
culty, the perplexed skipper will find both amongst 
the 'long-shore inhabitants of the Bahamas. 

Agriculture affords an occupation for the inhabi- 
tants of the largest islands, whilst the collection of 
sponges, and the raking of salt finds employment 
for others ; the latter industry, however, although 
formerly of considerable dimensions, particularly 
on Turk's Island, has received a death-blow, owing 
to the heavy duty on salt now levied by the 
United States. Cattle, introduced from Europe, 
thrive in the Bahamas, but the rearing of stock 
has never claimed much attention, the islanders 
supplying themselves with beef and mutton from 
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the United States, Canada, and Cuba. Of indi- 
genous animals it may be said that there are none, 
but the feathered tribes are well represented, many 
of their members possessing plumage of extreme 
brilliancy, as the flamingo, several species of hum- 
ming-bird, &c. 

New Providence owes its importance as the seat 
of government entirely to the fact of its possessing 
a harbour, in which a few vessels of fifteen feet 
draught may find a safe anchorage.* The island is 
oval-shaped, sixteen and a half miles long, east and 
west, and six and a half miles at its broadest part. 
A narrow ridge of wooded hills from eighty to 
120 feet high, skirts the northern shore almost the 
whole way, and on the northern slope of the ridge, 
about five and a half miles from the east end of 
the island, stands the picturesque and well-built 
little town of Nassau, which possesses facilities for 
heaving down and repairing damaged vessels, 
and can supply them with provisions and 
other necessaries in abundance. At a spot called 
Cave Point, about six and a half miles from the 
western extremity of the island, a narrow fork 
of the ridge, called the Blue Hills, averaging about 
120 feet in height, branches off inland, and north 
and south of it are large lakes of brackish water, 

» *« The West India Pilot," by Capt. E. Bamett, R.N. 
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from ten to twelve feet deep, which are slightly in- 
fluenced by the tides. Most of the fresh-water 
wells throughout the Bahamas rise and fall with 
the tide, a curious circumstance that is worthy of 
remark The town of Nassau is chiefly constructed 
of stone, supplied by the island itself. The coral- 
line limestone, although of extreme hardness at the 
surface, softens at a small depth, and can be readily 
sawn into blocks, which become hard on exposure 
to the atmosphere, and form an admirable building 
material. 

Andros, perhaps the largest of the Bahamas, is a 
low swampy island, about ninety miles in length 
by forty in breadth, thickly wooded, and inter- 
sected by numerous shallow creeks, which at high 
water almost divide it into three parts. It contains 
no harbour whatever, but boats of very light 
draught find their way to the reefs that fringe its 
eastern side, and there collect sponges, or ship the 
wood which is floated down from the lagoons. 
This large island, with an area of over 1600 square 
miles, contains little more than 1000 inhabitants. 

San Salvador, or • Watling's Island, is about 
twelve miles in length by six in breadth, having its 
interior largely cut up by salt-water lagoons, sepa- 
rated from each other by low woody hills. Being 
one of the most fertile of the group, it maintains 
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nearly 2000 inhabitants, who are scattered about 
over its surface. Peculiar interest will always 
attach itself to this spot, as being the first land on 
which the discoverer of the New World set foot 

None of the other islands merit any particular 
description. Their climate is equable, and many 
Americans suffering from pulmonary disease resort 
to Nassau, and derive decided benefit therefrom. 
Destructive hurricanes occasionally visit the group. 
In 1866 New Providence was greatly injured by a 
visitation of this nature, which uprooted the fruit- 
trees, damaged the sponges, and committed much 
havoc The capital of the Bahamas enjoyed a 
period of abnormal prosperity during the civil war 
in the United States, when the blockade-runners 
resorted to its port, but with the suppression of the 
rebellion this harvest came to an end. 

The history of this group is very singular, for its 
annals bring us into contact with some of the most 
lawless members of the human race— the free- 
booters or pirates, who infested its cays and havens. 
I have already mentioned how the Spaniards deso- 
lated the islands, transporting the miserable Indians 
to a living death in the mines of Mexico. Within 
half a century of their discovery by Columbus not 
a native remained, and the Bahamas continued 
uninhabited until 1629, when the English formed a 
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settlement at New Providence, but being forcibly 
expelled by the jealous Spaniards in 1641, the 
islands were again deserted until 1666, when the 
British re-colonized them, but were again driven 
out in 1703. The group now became the head- 
quarters of the desperadoes of all nations — blood- 
thirsty pirates, who, infesting the numerous cays, 
bore down upon the peaceful trading-vessels, and 
committed every species of cruelty and excess. 
Despairing of repressing the marauders by any 
other means, the British government resettled New 
Providence, placing a stout naval officer — Captain 
Woodes Rogers — at the head of affairs ; and having 
a good force at his command, that officer soon made 
piracy more dangerous than lucrative ; many of the 
most prominent freebooters were captured and 
executed, others agreed to abandon their lawless 
life, and in due course several more islands were 
colonized. During the American War of Inde- 
pendence New Providence was attacked and plun- 
dered, and in 1 78 1 capitulated to the Spaniard ; but 
after being most gallantly recaptured by Colonel 
Devereux, was confirmed to England at the peace 
of 1783. 

As no account of the West Indies, however brief, 
would be complete without some mention of the 
buccaneers, the earlier history of those islands being 
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intimately connected with their achievements and 
depredations, I think no more fitting place can be 
found for a sketch of these lawless people than the 
present, when the reader has just gained some little 
insight into the tortuous seas which they loved to 
infest. 

The seventeenth century gave birth to a class of 
rovers wholly distinct from any of their prede- 
cessors in the annals of the world, differing as 
widely in their plans, organization, and exploits as 
in the principles that governed their actions. The 
Cilician pirates destroyed by Pompey, and the wild 
northern Vikings, attacked and captured vessels 
from cupidity only ; far nobler objects actuated the 
men whom I propose to describe, although it would 
be absurd to say that the love of gain was absent 
from their projects. 

To Spain is attributable the origin of the free- 
booters of the Spanish Main. The seizure of the 
West Indies by that nation, and the monopoly that 
she claimed on the adjoining continent, awoke the 
jealousy of the other powers, who beheld with 
amazement and envy the wealth of the New World 
pouring into the Spanish Treasury. This jealousy 
caused them to view with no disfavour the efforts 
of a few lawless men to divert the stream of wealth, 
careless of the means employed by these people to 
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gain their ends. Hence it must not be matter for 
wonder that the freebooters were generally found 
armed with letters of marque from one or other 
of the powers, which gave a semi-legitimate aspect 
to their daring enterprises. In short, Spain 
had drawn upon herself the hatred and aroused 
the cupidity of all Europe, whose rulers gladly 
winked at any enormity as long as it tended to 
cripple or diminish the resources of a formidable 
rival. I may add that a great indignation reigned 
throughout the civilized world at the cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians and the atrocities perpetrated 
in Mexico and Peru. These had gradually been 
noised abroad, and men's blood was set aflame by 
the dire recital Deep personal hatred to the 
Spaniards must not be overlooked as a factor in 
the desperate undertakings of the western rovers. 

After the native inhabitants of Haiti had been 
exterminated, and the Spaniards had sailed farther 
west, a few adventurous men from Normandy 
settled on the shores of the island, for the purpose 
of hunting the wild bulls and hogs which roamed 
at will through the forests. The small island of 
Tortugas was their market ; thither they repaired 
with their salted and smoked meat, their hides, &c, 
and disposed of them in exchange for powder, lead, 
and other necessaries. The places where these 
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scmi-wild hunters prepared the slaughtered car- 
cases were called tawams, and the\' themselves 
became kno«-n as Buccamem. 

Probably the n~orld has ce\'er beTort or since 
witnessed such an extraMdinan- assocnation as 
theirs. Unburdened by women-fo!k or children, 




these men lived in couples, reciprocally rendering 
each other services, and having entire community 
of property — a condition termed by them matelotoge, 
from the word matelot, by which they addressed 
one another. Did a buccaneer die, his comrade 
inherited every single thing he possessed ; did a 
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icaneer want for anything, he took it as a right 
from his nearest neighbour who was blessed with a 
superfluity of the desired article. The expressions 
mine and thine were unknown amongst them ; bolts 
or bars to windows and doors were rigorously for- 
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bidden ; all disputes were amicably settled by the 
intervention of friends ; they acknowledged no laws 
but such as had been concluded amongst them- 
selves, meeting any attempt at innovation by the 
simple remark, " It is not the custom on the coast." 
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More than this, a man on joining the fraternity 
completely merged Iiis identity. Each member 
received a nickname, and no attempt was ever 
made to inquire into his antecedents. When one 
of their number married, he ceased to be a bucca- 
neer, having forfeited his membership by so civilized 
a proceeding. He might continue to dwell on the 
coast, and to hunt cattle, but he was no longer a 
matclot — as a Benedick he had degenerated to a 
colonist 

The apparel of these singular men was as simple 
and rude as their customs, consisting only of shirt 
and pantaloons manufactured from coarse linen 
cloth, steeped in the blood of wild cattle. Their 
feet were innocent of stockings, but protected by 
pigskin boots, the same animal supplying a round 
cap as a covering for the head. A green hide belt 
encircled their waists, containing a couteau-de-chasse 
and several knives ; each man carried a long fire- 
lock, loaded with a brace of ounce balls, and on a 
hunting expedition was attended by one or more 
negro slaves, and by a strong pack of fierce but 
well-trained dogs. 

Such was the buccaneer, in the original meaning 
of the word — a being little removed from a savage, 
who lived amidst dirt and filth, yet had a good 
appetite withal, and most excellent health. That 
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men should voluntarily embrace such a career 
seems inexplicable, but it is recorded that several 
amongst them relinquished good inheritances 
awaiting them in Europe rather than give up the 
freedom of the coast. 

Uncouth and lawless though the buccaneers 
were, the sinister signification now attaching to 
their name would never have been merited had it 
not been for the unreasoning jealousy of the 
Spaniards. The hunters were actually a source of 
profit to that nation, yet from an insane antipathy 
to strangers the dominant race resolved on extermi- 
nating the settlers. Attacked whilst dispersed in 
pursuance of their avocations, the latter fell easy 
victims ; many of them were wantonly massacred, 
others dragged into slavery. 

But the buccaneers were of different mould from 
the wfetched Indians who had fallen beneath the 
invaders' arquebusses, and in place of instilling 
terror, this unprovoked assault roused the fierce 
passions of the survivors. Banding together in 
small detachments, they were ever prepared for 
defence ; and when the Spaniards attacked stood 
their ground firmly like valiant men, and put the 
soldiers to flight on every occasion, despite the 
numerical superiority of the latter. 

After losing many men the Spaniards adopted a 
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new method, and attacked the habitations of the 
buccaneers by night, slaying without mercy all that 
fell into their hands. Breathing hatred and ven- 
geance, "the brethren of the coast " united their 
scattered forces, and a war of horrible reprisals 
commenced. Fresh troops arrived from Spain, 
whilst the ranks of the buccaneers were filled by 
adventurers of all nations, allured by love of 
plunder, and fired with indignation at the cruelties 
of the aggressors. 

So the conflict continued until 1663, when Spain 
resolved on overwhelming all opposition, and sent 
a body of trained men, under Van Delmof, a veteran 
officer, to destroy the stubborn colonists. Van 
Delmof resolved on attacking the buccaneer head- 
quarters at Savanna (Haiti), and marched secretly 
for that purpose with 500 well-armed Europeans. 
The hunters heard of the project ; and though only 
numbering 100 men, they advanced to meet the 
enemy, and after a stubborn and bloody battle 
drove the latter into the sea, with the loss of their 
general and many men. 

After this decisive victory the buccaneers hoped 
that the relentless foe would permit them to 
pursue their avocations in peace, but it was not to 
be. The Spaniards surprised detached parties, 
and to avoid this the hunters withdrew from Haiti 
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to the small islands in its neighbourhood, and only 
visited the mainland for the chase. But even here 
the Spaniards followed them, butchering parties of 
two or three, but invariably being worsted when 
they numbered less than ten to one. The struggle 
became sickening from the bloody reprisals on both 
sides ; but the Spaniards, utterly failing to oust 
their opponents, hit upon a new expedient, so 
short-sighted that it reflects but little credit on 
their statesmanship. This was the extermination 
of the horned cattle, by which the buccaneers 
derived their means of subsistence ; a general 
slaughter took place, and the breed was almost 
extirpated. 

A small share of worldly wisdom would have 
pointed out to the government the folly of driving 
such a class of men as the hunters to extremity ; but 
the puffed-up arrogance of the Spaniard was curbed 
by no prudential consideration ; calling upon every 
saint in his calendar, and raining curses on the 
heretical buccaneers, he deprived them of their 
legitimate occupation, and created wilfully a set of 
desperate enemies who harassed the colonial trade 
of an empire, already betraying signs of feebleness, 
with the pertinacity of wolves, and who only de- 
sisted when her commerce had been reduced to 
insignificance. 
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Scorning all mercantile or agricultural pursuits, 
accustomed to a life of danger and privation, de- 
voured by an undying hatred of their assailants, 
the buccaneers developed into a new association — 
the freebooters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

t 

THE FREEBOOTERS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 

Until the year 1665 the Spaniards had clahned 
the entire control over Haiti, but at that date the 
French appointed Mons. Ogeron as governor, 
thereby asserting their right to a country whose 
fertility and importance its original conquerors had 
failed to perceive. A short time before (1659), a 
French gentleman, named Rausset, had settled on 
the island of Tortugas, which from that period 
became the favourite resort of the buccaneers and 
freebooters, although it was a miserable spot, desti- 
tute of every resource. These men mustered about 
3000 strong when Ogeron appeared in 1665 — wild, 
lawless people, styling themselves " Brethren of 
the Coast," aspiring to perfect independence, ani- 
mated by a detestation of the Spaniards, but 
equally prepared to welcome the French, provided 
the latter power did not attempt to curtail their 
notions of liberty. That Ogeron had a task of 
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much difficulty before him, in endeavouring to sway 
these intractable spirits, may be well imagined ; 
but by firmness and tact he partly succeeded, 
gaining a considerable ascendancy over them, 
softening their manners, making their reckless 
bravery useful to his own government, and proving 
himself possessed of much administrative ability. 
Amongst other expedients to turn rovers into 
colonists, he imported shiploads of attractive young 
women from France, who at once found consorts 
amongst the Brethren of the Coast, and by example 
imparted to their wild partners a delicacy hitherto 
unknown amongst them. It was at this period 
that buccaneers and freebooters were merged into 
one association. Let me describe how the latter 
class of men first arose. 

The wild Haiti hunters, although their wants 
were few, still stood in need of certain articles that 
could only be procured from abroad, and often at 
great cost and inconvenience. To render them- 
selves independent of eveiy one, some of their 
number, to whom hunting proved uncongenial, 
took to the sea, and brought over in canoes whatever 
their comrades lacked. At first their goods were 
obtained by legitimate barter ; but when no opening 
for traffic offered, sooner than return empty they 
laid violent hands on whatever suited them ; and 
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as this proved a simple plan, requiring no abstruse 
calculation, and unattended by much trouble, it 
found such favour in their eyes as eventually to 
become a regular practice. Thus it will be seen 
that the original buccaneers consisted of three 
classes — the hunters ; the colonists or inhabitants, 
who sometimes cultivated a small strip of land ; 
and freebooters, whose occupation was at first 
barter, but ere long became sheer piracy. 

Few in number at first, the ranks of the free- 
booters were speedily swollen by the buccaneers, 
and by recruits from every nation in Europe, save 
one — no Spaniard was admitted into the associa- 
tion. Their lawless occupation, and the element 
upon which they plied it, possessed infinite attrac- 
tions for the restless adventurers, mariners, and 
perturbed spirits of the old world, who gravitated 
towards the West Indies, eager to ransack the 
golden treasures of the deeply laden galleons. 

France, despite the remonstrances of Spain, pro- 
vided the freebooters with letters of marque, which 
imparted a semblance of legality to their deeds. 
These she did not hesitate to disavow openly, but 
took good care that the hollowness of her remon- 
strances was apparent to the pirates. Constantly 
at war, it was a great advantage to France to have 
a body of intrepid men crippling her enemies in 
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4^1 plunder sEiocdd be frarraei-f to tiEbsEr lepcesenta- 
tWe in the SpanisEi Mam, Xsirv Fcendrcoen set- 
tled cyn the sbores of Haiti, and pcncir became a 
thriving trade, the cotomsts prcciiring small vessek 
and cruising in concert with the iireebooters^ But 
although fiyicg the French flag, the marauders 
yielded that country* no allegiance, and bdbre long 
wc find them committing their depredations under 
the banner of St Geoi^e. Once possessed of a 
letter of marque — whether English, French, or 
Portuguese was matter of indifference — these 
people thought themselves at perfect liberty to 
attack the Spaniard whenever and wherever they 
met him, utterly heedless whether the nation they 
professed to follow was at peace with that country 
or not. 

Hut before entering upon the exploits of these 
rovers, let us glance at their manners and mode of 
living. A profession of absolute freedom was the 
leading tenet of their code, and when not engaged 
In actual service each member claimed the privi- 
lege of doing any single thing that his inclination 
prompted. If a man in an open boat felt disposed 

"ting or dance, he proceeded forthwith to indulge 
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his humour, careless of the fact that he disturbed 
his sleeping comrades, and no one ventured to 
remonstrate, or to interfere in any way. The ob- 
ject of this was to try the patience of the brother- 
hood, and accustom them to restrain their passions. 
Their fidelity to each other was most remarkable, 
and the smallest violation of the principle was 
punished by expulsion from the association, by 
deprivation of all property, and by exposure un- 
armed on a desert island, where the traitor perished 
miserably from hunger. This discipline made 
them patient and uncomplaining under the most 
trying circumstances, and no hardships could wring 
a murmur from their lips. Their determinations 
were rash ; but, once made, unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Enterprises were pro- 
posed without the smallest forethought; but the 
members having agreed, they never shrank from 
carrying them out, however formidable the obsta- 
cles that stood in the way of success. ** Resolve 
first, decide the means afterwards,'* was their 
motto, and by reckless daring they in most in- 
stances carried the day. 

When the society first started they were provided 
with wretched canoes or skiffs only. In these they 
huddled together, exposed to the burning sun, to 
the blinding torrents of rain, to ceaseless labour at 
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the oar, to the pangs of hunger, to the greater 
torment of a devouring thirst. A Spanish ship 
hove in sight, and they made for her, r^ardless 
of her size and armament Death could only 
prove a release from the misery of their con- 
dition, and they feared no disparity of force. 
Playing at long balls with fire-arms little suited 
their impetuous natures. Knives and hangers 
were loosened in their sheaths, a dozen brawny 
arms plied the oars, the helmsman directed the 
boat's course, and silent as the gfrave they 
dashed upon the foe. Like cats they swarmed up 
the side of the vessel that they already regarded 
as their prey, and once on board nothing could 
withstand the ferocity of their onslaught. Such 
was the terror inspired by the freebooters, that few 
crews at last offered any resistance, seeking to 
deprecate the wrath of their assailants by a speedy 
surrender. 

Then the pirates reimbursed themselves for all 
former sufferings. The prize was carried to the 
Tortugas, her cargo sold, and the spoil divided. 
Each rover then ruffled it in silk, satin, and velvet, 
flinging away his gold with the same recklessness 
that had assisted him in gaining it. Debauchery, 
drunkenness, dancing, and revelry, wore away the 
days until the booty was exhausted ; then the 
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rovers slept tijemselves sober, and started forth in 
quest of another victim. 

Yet, depraved as they were, the freebooters made 
a great profession of religion, which was in some 
of their number doubtless real. They prayed fer- 
vently on all occasions, and never commenced a 
meal without a long grace. Before going into 
action they humbly besought God to grant them 
the victory, after which the Catholics sung the 
Magnificat^ and the Protestants repeated a hymn. 

This outward devoutness, so entirely at variance 
with their practices, admits of some explanation 
and must be regarded with reference to the century 
in which the freebooters flourished. The conduct 
of the Spaniards in America, and their iniquitous 
proceedings in the Low Countries, had created in 
many men the idea that to war upon that nation 
was simply to vindicate the wrongs of outraged 
humanity ; and under this impression people who 
were neither licentious nor actuated by a love of 
plunder joined the freebooters as the readiest means 
of punishing the Spaniards. One notable instance 
of this may be mentioned. A young gentleman of 
Languedoc, named Montbars, whilst still at college, 
read the narrative of Las Casas, portraying the 
sufferings of the Indians, and became so indignant 
at the cruelties recorded therein that he swore to 
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avenge them, and immediately on attaining his 
majority dedicated the whole of his patrimony to 
fitting out a ship, with which he joined the free- 
booters. Governed solely b}'' a relentless hatred, 
he pursued his object without thought of plunder, 
and from his bravery, both on shore and at sea, 
became distinguished even amongst the daring 
rovers. To the Spaniards he was a scourge before 
whose very name they quailed ; no one of that 
nation found in arms did he spare ; and far and 
wide over the Caribbean Sea he was known by the 
ominous soubriquet of " the Destroyer.'* 

Many of the freebooters were actuated by similar 
motives, at all events, in the outset of their career ; 
they scouted the imputation that cupidity was the 
mainspring of their actions, founding their right to 
attack Spanish vessels upon the ground that per- 
mission to fish and hunt in the West Indies 
was derived through the avarice of a nation, who 
themselves made no use of the very things that 
they prevented others from enjoying. 

I should extend this sketch to too great a length 
did I describe. the rules and ordinances observed 
by the freebooters when afloat; suffice it to say 
that these were of the strictest nature, and their 
infraction visited by heavy penalties. I now pro- 
ceed to narrate some of the achievements of these 
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singular men, who rendered themselves formidable 
to all Spanish America. 

Shortly after the middle of the seventeenth 
century the rovers of England, of the Netherlands, 
of Portugal, and of France, mustered in such force 
in the West Indies as to completely paralyze the 
Spanish trade. The latter had their enormous colo- 
nies, but not a ship belonging to them could show 
her pendant out of port without finding a fast- 
sailing pirate bearing down upon her beam. Dis- 
gusted at this, and being wholly unable to suppress 
it in any other fashion, Spain sought to baffle the 
marauders by entirely relinquishing for a space the 
navigation of those seas— a notable project, which 
bore exactly similar fruit to the slaughter of the 
cattle by which the buccaneers gained their sub- 
sistence. Unable to find plunder on the high seas, 
the freebooters were not long in resolving to seek 
it on land. 

An Englishman, one Lewis Scott, was the first 
to conceive and execute this brilliant idea. Ap- 
pearing suddenly at the city of San Francisco, 
Campeachy, he first pillaged it, and then exacted 
a heavy ransom from the astonished inhabitants. 
John Davis, of Jamaica, with only 190 men, next 
made a successful and most audacious raid upon 
Nicaragua. Leaving but ten of his companions to 
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guard the ship, he distributed the remainder in 
three canoes, and during the darkness of night 
paddled up the river on which the city stands. A 
sentinel hailed, but being answered in Spanish took 
no further notice, and the rovers landing, proceeded 
to pillage both dwellings and churches, retiring to 
their boats before the troops could assemble ta 
attack them. Their booty in silver and precious 
stones was estimated at 8000/. 

Olonois, a native of Sable d'Olonne, having lost 
his ship and narrowly escaped from the Spaniards 
with his life, managed to arm two small vessels 
with twenty-one men, and started off to pillage the 
city of Los Cayos, in Cuba. Apprised of his inten- 
tions, the governor of Havanna despatched a six- 
gun frigate, manned by ninety men, to the assist- 
ance of the inhabitants. Four other smaller ships 
were also ordered to join the frigate, so that 
Olonois found unexpected difficulties in the patli 
he had marked out. So certain was the Spanish 
governor of capturing the freebooters, that he 
exacted an oath from the commander that he 
would execute every man of them, and gave him a 
negro to perform that office. 

By some means Olonois gained intelligence of 
the plan, and starting off immediately to meet the 
frigate before her four consorts had joined her, had 
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the luck to fall across her during the night. At 
daylight she was boarded on both sides by the 
barks of the freebooters, and a desperate engage- 
ment commenced, which terminated favourably 
for the rovers, ninety men succumbing to twenty- 
one. It is painful to add that the victorious pirate 
chief beheaded every man of the prisoners but 
one, hot even sparing the negro who was to have 
been, his own executioner. The solitary wretch 
preserved was despatched to the governor, with a 
threat that the same . fate awaited that official. 
Olonois then set out in pursuit of the four smaller 
Spanish ships, captured them without resistance, 
and, finding no booty, flung their crews into the 
sea. 

To recount one tithe of the exploits performed 
by these men would fill a volume — projects of such 
extraordinary audacity that the success which 
commonly attended them seemed to read more 
like fiction than the stern unexaggerated fact 
which it is. Van Horn, Grammont, Laurent de 
Gratt, Morgan, Harris, Sawkins, and Deviot, are 
amongst the names most celebrated in their annals. 
The account of an overland journey, between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic, made by a party of free- 
booters, is unequalled by any romance that novelist 
ever penned. This incident took place in 1688, 
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and with it the existence of the genuine freebooters 
may be said to close. 

Now sprung up a class of ruffians who, whilst 
bearing the name of " freebooter," were nothing less 
than bloodthirsty pirates, without a particle of the 
rude heroism that had distinguished their pre- 
decessors. The chief place of resort for these sea- 
robbers was the Island of Providence, and the 
numerous bays and lagoons scattered about the 
Bahamas, lurking-places affording secure shelter for 
the small vessels in which they conducted their 
depredations. Chased from thence by the British 
men-of-war, the rovers retired to Cuba, and actually 
received encouragement from the Spanish authori- 
ties, until Mr. Laws, the English governor of 
Jamaica, and Admiral Vernon, cleared the seas 
entirely of these marauders. 

Since then enterprising or misguided men have 
from time to time adopted the profession of piracy, 
and the Bahamas have ever been the favourite 
quarters for such people, until their career was 
brought to a close by the halter. With common 
pirates we need not concern ourselves in this 
volume ; with the buccaneers and freebooters it is 
totally different. The former are only vulgar 
•iminals, the latter have established their claim to 

>lace in history. 



CHAPTER V, 

THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA AND ITS HISTORY. 

I NOW come to the most important British pos- 
session in the West Indies — the Island of Jamaica, 
one of the ' Greater Antilles, a large tract of land 
lying between 17° 40' and 18° 30' N. lat., and ex- 
tending from je'' I S' to 78° 25' W. long. The island 
runs almost east and west, with a length of nearly 
150 miles, whilst its average width is 40 miles. 
Its superficial area is about 4300 square miles, or 
more than 2,750,000 acres, only two-fifths of 
which were under cultivation, even during the height 
of the colony's prosperity. 

The island is generally of great altitude, more 
particularly the eastern portion, where the highest 
peaks of the Blue Mountains reach an elevation of 
7x05 feet. A ridge, running across from south- 
east to north-west, separates the mountain region 
from the less elevated western district ; the spot 
where this chain joins the Blue Mountains is 
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4500 feet above the sea. The summits of the lofty 
hills are densely wooded, their declivities more 
open. The largest level tract is found near the 
promontory of Morant Point, the most eastern cape 
of the island. 

Possessing a coast-line of more than 500 miles in 
length, Jamaica can boast of thirty harbours, and 
more than double that number of bays, creeks, and 
inlets, capable of affording shelter to shipping. 
Its best havens are Port Morant, Kingston, and 
Old Harbour on the south coast, and St. Antonio 
and Montego Bay to the north. As a rule the 
island is well watered ; numerous small rivers, some 
of which form beautiful cascades, irrigate the plan- 
tations ; one of them, the Black River, is navigable 
for twenty miles by flat-bottomed boats. 

From its tropical position the climate of Jamaica 
is necessarily hot, and in the low-lying plains often 
Tiirihealthy. but a cooling sea-breeze blows tlirough- 
out the day and mitigates the effect of the great 
teat. The north side of the island cnjo\*s greater 
salubrity than the south. The seasons correspond 
50 clotsely with the general description already 
g-Ivest^ that they need no further notice. Hurricanes 
oftsEL cccur in the summon between the two rainy 
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or counties — Surrey, Middlesex, and Cornwall — 
each of which is further partitioned into parishes. 

The county of Surrey embraces the eastern 
part of the island, in which is situated the Blue 
Mountains and a portion of the Plain of Liguanea. 
The city of Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, 
stands at the south-western corner of this division, 
Middlesex occupies the central portion of the island, 
and Cornwall the western. Mr. Martin gives the 
following table of the size and physical features of 
each county and parish : — 
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Counties and 
Parishes. 

« 


Area 
insq. 
miles. 


Surrey- 
Kingston 


6 


St. Andrew 


124 


Port Royal 


40 


St. David 


74 


St. Thomas inl 
the East i 
Portland 


21s 
139 


St. George 


140 


Metcalfe* 


— 


Middlesex— 
St. Catherine 


XS9 


Dorothy 


58 


Vere 


300 


Clarendon 


317 


Manchester 


210 


St. Ann 


433 


St Mary 


600 


St John 


Z38 


St Thomas in 1 
Vale } 


123 


Cornwall- - 
St EUzabeth 


213 


Westmoreland 


308 


Hanover 


312 


St James 


227 


Trelawny 


364 


Total 


4,292 



Physical Features of each Parish. 



Flat shore, gradually sloping up from the 

coast ; King»ton City. 
Flat in the south, hilly and mountainous in the 

north ; Lizuanea Plain. 
Intersected by lofty mountains and deep 

ravines ; coast-line broken. 
Generally hilly, mountainous rising to the 

northward; scenery grand. 
C Mountainous and hilly, picturesque valleys, 
\ flat towards the south-east coast 
Part of Blu4 Mountain Range, hilly and 

sloping to north coast, woody. 
Ditto, and, like the preceding, well-watered ; 

wild scenery. 
In general hilly, declining towards the north 

coast ; aspect rugged. 

Generally level, Healthshire hills to the 

southward ; Spanish Town, 
Almost an unbroken level, between hilly 

ranges ; coast flat. 
Some hills, but generally flat; sterile ap- 
pearance ; Portland Rid^. 
Hilly to the northward, plains and savannahs 

to the southward. . 
Very hilly, Mandeville and Alligator Pond 

the only level spot. 
The Park of Jamaica diversity of mountain, 

hill, plain and valley. 
Intersected by hills ; where level, marshy ; 

numerous streams. 
Pretty level, slightly varied with hills and 

pleasing scenerv. 
5 Flat, surrounded by mountains on all sides ; 
I Sixteen MiU Walk, 

Mountainous aud large plains, with fine 
breeding-farms. 

Some mountains, but generally flat or undu- 
^ lating marshy coast. 

Ditto, with intervening plains and swampy 
shore. 

Chiefly mountainous, hilly, well-watered, and 
wooded. 

Mountains, hills, dales, and plains ; flat to- 
wards the north coast. 



* Area of Metcalfe not known. 
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The geological features of Jamaica are varied, 
jjorphyry, sienifc, and greenstone forming the base, 
I whilst blue and white limestone abound, as also 
Quartz of different varieties. Near Kingston is 
found a sort of white, smooth-grained bastard mar- 
pie, often used in building, and in some localities 
wibbon rock is observable. Although the presence 
»of gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron have been 
traced, these minerals have not hitherto been found 
in sufficient abundance to make working them a 
profitable speculation. 

The soil of Jamaica is exceedingly fertile, and 
|,|)resents a marked difference in various localities, 
■that on the north coast being of a rich chocolate 
iolour, whilst in other parts the plough turns up a 
wight yellow earth, in which the sugar-cane thrives 
Buxuriantly. To the very summit of the mountains 
rthe soil is productive, consisting of a rich black 
llnould mixed with shells, in which anything will 
Igrow when the land is cleared. 

Kingston, the commercial capita!, is a beautiful 
Bicity when viewed from the sea, but a closer 
I acquaintance reveals that, although laid out upon a 
I good plan, many of the houses are dilapidated, and 
ttiiat during wet weather the streets are literally 
tnpassable. It contains some handsome buildings, 
i theatre, churches of all denominations, and 
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large penitentiary. At the back of the town lies 
the racecourse, and on the slopes of the Liguanea 
Plain are erected the " Pens" or country houses of 
wealthy colonists. The latter are usually situated 
in well-cultivated grounds, and are fitted with all the 
latest improvements of modern luxury. Kingston 
may be regarded as the commercial capital of 
Jamaica ; its political centre is Spanish Town. 

The latter city was founded by the Spaniards in 
1500, under the name of SL J ago de la Vega^ and 
occupies a position in the centre of a flat, thirteen 
miles distant from Kingston. Here is situated the 
Government Residence, which forms one side of a 
handsome square ; the House of Assembly, Council 
Chamber, Law Offices, and other public buildings 
occupying the other sides. From the fact of fine 
houses -standing side by side with wretched negro 
hovels, and from the streets being unpaved and 
choked with garbage of every description, the gene- 
ral appearance of Spanish Town is apt to create 
a melancholy feeling in the breast of the visitor 
unaccustomed to the squalor that there meets him 
at every corner. All writers unite in deploring 
the condition of both this city and of Kingston ; 
none of the other towns in the island merit par- 
ticular notice. 

Jamaica is a Crown colony, the executive resting 
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in the hands of a governor, who is styled Captain- 
General and Governor-in- Chief. This official, as 
well as the council, consisting of twelve persons, 
is appointied by the Queen. The House of As- 
sembly, or Lower House, consists of two members 
returned by each parish, and by a representative 
from Kingston, Spanish Town, and Port Royal. 

The principal products of the island are sugar, 
rum, and molasses, but the growth of cane has 
greatly diminished of late years. Coffee, pepper, 
turmeric, and castor-oil, also form valuable articles 
of export ; together with arrowroot, succades, shrub, 
honey, bees*- wax, logwood, fustic, mahogany, lignum 
vitae, and cocoa-nuts. The sugar plantations are 
situated on the lower and warmer tracts of the 
island ; the coffee thrives best on the hills and their 
declivities. Tobacco is largely grown by the 
negroes for their own use, and maize is universally 
cultivated, as also the yam, cassava, sweet potato, 
and other roots. European fruits, with the excep- 
tion of the grape, cannot be said to flourish ; but all 
tropical varieties yield abundantly, and several 
species that have been introduced, as the mango, 
bread and jack-fruit, the plantain, and banana. 

Cattle are plentiful, and the climate apparently 
is well adapted for stock raising ; many oxen are 
employed in agriculture and for draught purposes. 
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Horses and mules thrive ; and the same may be 
said of sheep, hogs, and most descriptions of 
poultry. 

The total population of Jamaica, including the 
Caicos and Turk's Island, was at the last census 
510,354, of whom but a very small number are of 
unmixed European descent ; the remainder, being 
either pure Africans, or possessing a smaller or 
greater admixture of European blood, are known 
generally as " people of colour," but are further 
subdivided with much nicety and no little jealousy 
in the following manner :— 

The oiTsprins of a white man and a negro woman b a Mulatto. 

,, „ Mulatto woman is a Terceron. 

„ „ Terceron woman is a Quadroon (Quateron). 

„ ,, Quadroon woman is a Quinteron. 

„ ,1 Quinteron woman is a Mestee (nearly white). 

There are necessarily other grades, as, for instance, 
when the father is a negro and the mother a 
mulatto ; in this case the offspring is known as a 
'* Sambo ;" but it is not requisite to dwell upon this 
subject, although it is one of great importance in 
the eyes of the coloured population. 

The history of Jamaica is the history of slavery 
in the British West Indies, and the interest 
attached to it on that account is considerably 
heightened by the presence of a body of men, 
almost as unique as the buccaneers and freebooters, 
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who struggled continually to shake off the British 
rule, and proved a source of constant disquiet to 
the island. These men were the Maroons. 

I can only attempt a most imperfect sketch of 
the history of Jamaica, for to give more than the 
merest outline would occupy volumes greater than 
this ; but in view of the island being our principal 
possession in those seas, and, from events that 
have occurred within the memory of men still 
young, being a spot regarded with particular 
interest by most people, I shall not err in laying 
its principal historical events before the reader, 
even although my so doing may cause me to 
abridge the account of other islands, the property 
of foreign powers. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus when on 
his second voyage. On May 5th, 1494, he landed 
upon it, and was so much enchanted with its 
beautiful and diversified scenery as always to pre- 
fer it to any of his other discoveries, in conse- 
quence of which his son chose it for his dukedom. 
The word Jamaica is a corruption of Xaymaca, the 
Indian name for the island, supposed to signify 
"The land of wood and water." 

The Spaniards did not occupy it for good until 
some years later. Las Casas records that event as 
follows : — 
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'*lu the year 1509, the Islands of St. John and I 
^iiiiaica, that looWd like fruitful gardens, were 
possess'd by the Spaniards, with the same bloody I 
Intentions as the others were; for there they also I 
exercised their accustomed cruelties, killing, burn- 
ing, roasting men, and throwing them to the dogs, 
as also by oppressing them with sundry and various 1 




ATTACK. (piBen;.) 



torments in the Gold-Mincs, as if they had come to 
rid the earth of these innocent and harmlessc crea- 
tures, of whom about 600,000 were murthered in 
these two Islands, so lavish were the Spanish 
swords of the bloud of these poor souls, scarce 200 
more remaining ; the rest perished without the least 
knowledge of God." 
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The good bishop's history is brief, but pregnant 
with meaning. 

Juan d*Esquival, the leader of the Spanish set- 
tlers, built a town on the north side of the island, 
which, from the place of his birth, he named Sevilla 
d'Oro. Another city sprang up thirty miles further 
east, called Mililla ; and on the south side, situated 
on the banks of what is now the Bluefields River, 
stood Oriston ; and further west Spanish Town, 
then St. Jago de la Vega. The latter city, the 
only one now remaining, was founded by Diego 
Columbus in 1525. 

For 160 years from the date of its discovery, the 
Spaniards retained possession of Jamaica, during 
which the principal product of the island was cocoa. 
Twice during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was pillaged by the English, who on the 
last occasion, under Colonel Jackson, captured St. 
Jago de la Vega, and returned to their ships laden 
with booty ; and in 1655 it was entirely wrested 
from the Spaniards, by order of Oliver Cromwell, 
then Protector. The conquest itself was attended 
with little difficulty, for the Spanish colonists, who 
numbered some 1500 souls, had sunk into indo- 
lence and apathy, and opposed only a feeble oppo- 
sition to the British troops. By the articles of 
capitulation the colonists were bound, either to 
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quit die island or to subject diem^ves to English 
rule. Some sobmittedy but the majori^ fled, 
charging the negro slaves to pfotect their property 
until they could return in force to reclaim it. 

Retiring to the mountains, these Africans, who 
numbered about 1500^ coomienced a series of ex- 
cursions against the detached British troops, mur- 
dering the outposts and sentinels, and causing the 
greatest apprehension to the commander. General 
Sedgwick. That officer, in a letter to Secretary 
Thurioe (1656), says of these n^proes : * Having no 
moral sense, and not understanding what the laws 
and customs of civilized nations mean^ we know 
not how to capitulate or treat with any of them. 
But be assured they must either be destroyed or 
brought in, upon some terms or other ; or else they 
will prove a great discouragement to the settling 
the country." 

The general's forebodings were verified in thatvery 
year, for the troops having gained some temporary 
advantage over the negroes, the latter retaliated by 
cutting off and slaughtering forty soldiers, who had 
carelessly rambled from their quarters. This out- 
rage caused severe measures to be adopted, and, 
straitened for want of provisions and ammunition, 
the main body of slaves, under the command of a 
negro named Juan de Bolas^ surrendered to the 
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English on terms of pardon or freedom. A portion 
of them, however, — on whom was now bestowed the 
name of Maroons ^ — refused to capitulate, but 
found refuge in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
where their numbers were augmented by natural 
increase ; and, later on, by fugitive slaves abscond- 
ing from their English masters. From time to 
time they sallied forth, murdering the planters 
without provocation, laying waste their fields, and 
proving, as General Sedgwick had predicted, a 
thorn in the sides of the English. 

In 1663, the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir C. Lyttel- 
ton, and his council, offered a free pardon, freedom 
from all slavery, and twenty acres of land, to every 
Maroon that would surrender, but the proclamation 
was of little effect. Their present mode of existence 
admirably suited a class to whom freedom had 
been denied in early life, and who now revelled in 
unrestricted liberty. Few took advantage of this 
opportunity, and they murdered their quondam 
leader, Juan de Bolas, who was sent against them. 

Refusing to treat in any way with the authori- 

* Maroon, — According to Long, the historian of Jamaica, this 
word, amongst the Spanish- Americans, signifies Hog- hunters ; 
fugitive negroes usually adopting that avocation. The "Encyclo. 
pedie," under heading Maron^ gives a different derivation. ** On 
appelle Marons, dans les isles Fran5oises, les n^gres fugitifs. Ce 
terme vient du mot Espagnol Simaranf qui signifie un Singe.'* 
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ties, the Maroons, for the space of forty years, 
murdered every white person, without distinction 
of age or sex, who came within their reach ; a 
long period, during which no less a sum than 
240,000/. was spent in efforts for their suppression. 
In 1730 they had gfrown so formidable, under a 
leader of much ability, named Cudjoe, that it was 
found necessary to ensure the safety of the inhabi- 
tants by two additional regiments. But I must 
quit the Maroons for a space to trace the march of 
events in the island up to this date. 

Cromwell was bent on colonizing Jamaica, and 
to encourage its trade issued a proclamation in 
1655, that all goods should be transported to the 
island duty free, for seven years ; and that no tax 
should be placed on colonial productions for ten 
years. Charles continued the Protector's policy 
towards Jamaica ; in 1662, a militia was organized, 
judges appointed, a municipality formed, and the 
tenure of land regulated ; the children of British 
subjects born in the island were at the same time 
authorized to assume the same privileges as those 
born within the realm ; emigration was encouraged 
in every way ; and the arrival of a considerable 
number of Jews gave an impetus to commerce. In 
1664, the first legislative assembly was elected. 
About this time the importation of African slaves 
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began to assume considerable importance, owing to 
the establishment of chartered companies, which 
were patronized by royalty. 

The history of the island, until nearly the close 
of the century, exhibits the effect exercised by the 
pirates and freebooters, who frequently repaired to 
Port Royal, for the purposes of debauch, and there 
flung away their hard-won gold inthemanner already 
described. The demand for provisions created by 
these unruly visitors gave a stimulus to agriculture, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Port Royal, and 
many of the farmers became rich enough to start 
privateers of their own. All kinds of curious peo- 
ple settled on the island, who applied their best 
talents to gratifying the licentious passions of the 
freebooters, and earned a golden harvest thereby. 
A historian justly says: "Jamaica had at this 
period made marvellous progress in respect to 
population and agricultural resources, but in a 
moral point of view its condition was truly deplor- 
able. The strife, vice, and misery attendant on 
slavery became early manifest ; the attempts of 
the wretched captives to regain their freedom, and 
the predatory incursions of the Maroons, even then 
scourged the colonists. Port Royal itself united 
to more than royal opulence the worst vices, and 
the lowest depravity that ever disgraced a seaport; 
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nor could anything else be expected in a city 
whose most honoured denizens were buccaneers, 
most welcome visitors slave-traders." 

But a day of reckoning was at hand. On the 
7th of June, 1692, between eleven o'clock and noon, 
when the legislators of Jamaica were sitting in ses- 
sion, and the roystering freebooters crushing cups 
of wine at the taverns ; when the merchants were 
gloating over their lately acquired plunder, and the 
Hebrew was counting his red and white ingots ; 
then, when the sky was clear, the air serene, and 
the people wholly unprepared, the enemy came 
upon the devoted city. A tremendous roar, like 
the discharge of many pieces of heavy ordnance, 
rolled along the base of the mountains, and startled 
the heedless population. But escape was impossi- 
ble, for without further warning the earthquake was 
upon them, and in three minutes the town of Port 
Royal was a scene of desolation. 

Consisting of a vast assemblage of houses, situated 
on a bank of sand that ran into the sea — a site 
selected solely on account of its immediate 
proximity to the harbour — the foundation of Port 
Royal was never very secure at the best of times, 
and now that subterranean agencies attacked it, 
the ill-fated city collapsed like a house of cards. 
First the wharves nearest the water disappeared^ 
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then those more remote ; and this was but a pre- 
lude to the fate that befell the town^ The streets 
gaped open, disclosing dreadful fissures, into which 
the fleeing inhabitants fell, and were seen no more ; 
then the town sank beneath the waves, and the 
waters rolled over the spot that not a minute 
before had contained the habitations of men. 
Southey, the historian, says: *^ Several of the 
inhabitants were swallowed up, and returned 
s^ain to the surface of the earth through distant 
apertures, which had no visible connexion with 
that which first yawned to receive them. Some 
were returned alive, and even without any 
material injury. The waters rose, and filled 
the houses which had survived the shock to the 
upper story — a preternatural tide, that was to 
ebb no more.** 

At least a quarter of a mile of the neck of land 
whereon the city stood was submerged several 
fathoms beneath the waves ; the sea in the harbour 
mounted up as though tossed by a hurricane ; the 
ships parted their cables, and drifted helplessly 
over the troubled waters. The Swan frigate was 
lifted over the roofs of the sunken houses, and saved 
some hundreds of people, who were struggling with 
the waves. Nearly the whole of Port Royal was 
(destroyed, 3000 inhabitants and their houses find- 
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ing one common grave. Only the fort and about 
200 houses escaped. 

Nor were the effects of this dreadful convulsion 
confined to Port Royal alone. The mountains, 
through which the Rio Cobre ran, closed together, 
and tlie course of that considerable river was left dry 
for some daj-s. On the north side of the island 
a whole tract of 1000 acres, with its buildings and 
inhabitants, disappeared, and the features of the 
country were, in many places, totally altered. 
And with the catastrophe the punishment was not 
ended ; another calamit>' was in store for the people 
of Port Royal. The foul gases generated by hun- 
dreds of decomposing corpses, either floating about 
the harbour, or piled in heaps on the beach, bred a 
fierce pestilence beneath that vertical sun, and 30CX) 
more of the unhappy citizens perished from disease. 
Curiously enough a party of French freebooters 
were making a raid upon the north coast of Jamaica 
at this time, when their vessels were driven out to 
sea, and fifty-three of their number swallowed up 
by the earthquake. 

The inhabitants had scarcely recovered from the 
terror occasioned by the above catastrophe, when 
they were. alarmed by rumours of a French inva- 
sion. On 17th June, 1694, a fleet with 1500 sol- 
diers on board, commanded by M. Du Casse, 
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Governor of Hispaniola (Haiti), appeared off Cow 
lay, where Soo of the troops were landed, wittil 
irders to desolate the country as far as For^S 
brant. To the eternal dishonour of the French.^ 
nation it is recorded that they obeyed these instruc- 
tions to the fullest extent ; Sir William BeestoU'lf 
the British Governor, reports to the Secretary of^ 
State, that they not only set fire to every settle- 
ment they came to, but tortured their prisoners in 
the most shocking manner, murdering great num- 
■bers in cold blood, and committing other atrocities 
too horrible to bear repetition in these pages. The 
iinilitia had unfortunately been withdrawn to defend 
Ithe capital, so that the French encountered no re- 
sistance, and after seizing lOOO slaves and destroy- 
ing the plantations, Du Casse sailed for Carlisle 
Bay. Here were 200 Englishmen, who, although 
without any other fortification than an ill-contrived 
breast-work, made a gallant resistance ; but wonld 
have been eventually compelled to retreat had it not 
leen for the opportune arrival of reinforcements 
■hen they drove the invaders back to their ships. 
Since the legislative assembly had been firsll 
eated, that body had always contested the rigl 
if taxation claimed by the crown, and resisted thd 

of four-and-a-half per cent, on the gross pro 
uce of the island. For considerably over half a 
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century the struggle had continued, but in the 
year 1728 a compromise was happily effected, by 
the assembly consenting to settle on the crown 
a fixed revenue of 8000/. per annum, upon certain 
conditions. This instrument, known as the Revenue 
Act, was passed, and its confirmation by the king 
put an end to a contest disgraceful to the home 
government, and injurious to the people and in- 
terests of the island. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF JAMAICA (CONTINUED). 

We must now return again to the Maroons, whom 
in the former chapter I mentioned as having, in 
1730, become so formidable under Cudjoe, that 
two additional regiments had been added to the 
military force on the island. These troops were 
formed into independent companies, and, with the 
local militia, were entirely employed in the sup- 
pression of the marauding blacks. Into the minute 
details of every engagement I cannot enter ; two 
examples will illustrate the manner in which the 
guerilla warfare was conducted 

In 1734 Captain Stoddart, commanding a de- 
tached party, projected an attack upon Nanny, a 
Maroon town perched on the summit of one of the 
highest mountains in the island. Provided with 
several portable swivel guns^ his party crept up the 
ascent, and arrived unobserved within a short 
distance of the enemy's retreat. A single path, 
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steep, rocky, and difficult, remained to be sur- 
mounted — a track so narrow that only two persons 
could scale it abreast If attacked here the whole 
party must have fallen ; but exercising the greatest 
caution, the troops gained a small eminence that 
overlooked the town, whose inhabitants were buried 
in slumber. Planting his swivels, Stoddart opened 
a murderous fire on the unhappy negroes, by which 
many were killed in their houses, whilst others, 
bewildered with terror, fell headlong over the 
precipice. Following up his advantage, the gallant 
captain gave the order to charge, when his men 
killed most of the remaining Maroons, and so 
severely handled them that their power for evil 
never became again formidable in that part of the 
island. This, I presume, was legitimate warfare, 
but it reads uncommonly like heartless butchery. 

One more instance. The Maroons having per- 
ceived that the troops under Colonel Charlton 
were given to straying from their quarters, made a 
daring attack upon the barracks whilst the officers 
were at dinner and their men dispersed. Fortu- 
nately the attempt failed and the negroes were 
repulsed, but retreated to the woods in such good 
order that the militia feared to follow them. 
Rumours of this skirmish reached Spanish Town, 
and threw the inhabitants into the greatest alarm ; 
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the trumpets were sounded, the drums beat^ and a 
hastily collected body of foot and horse went forth 
to oppose the foe, whom all supposed to be march- 
ing to attack the town. On the second day the 
British fell in with them, but the Maroons declined 
to measure their strength in the open, and retreated 
with the loss of several men. 

The above will show what dread these outlaws 
inspired, nor was it unreasonable. The Maroons 
were utter savages, who, being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every secret avenue of the country, 
could descend upon the whites at the most un- 
suspected times and places, slaughtering the men 
and carrying off the women to a ^te v/orse than 
death. Skulking about the borders of plantations, 
they surprised stragglers, brutally killed the cattle, 
and took away the slaves — not to free them, but to 
exact from them a servitude of a more severe 
nature than they had been accustomed to under 
their European masters. They had become a 
scourge so great that an act of the Legislature, 
passed in 1733, speaking of them, says that "they 
have grown very formidable in the north-east, north- 
west, and south-western districts of the island, to 
the great terror of his Majesty's subjects in those 
parts, who had greatly suffered ^^by the frequent 
robberies, murders, and depredatSbns committed by 
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them ; that in the parish of Clarendon, St. Ann, 
St. Elizabeth, Westmoreland, Hanover, and St. 
James's, they were considerably multiplied, and had 
large settlements among the mountains and least 
accessible parts, whence they plundered all around 
them, and caused several plantations to be thrown 
up and abandoned, and prevented many valuable 
tracts of land from being cultivated, to the great 
prejudice and diminution of his Majesty's revenue, 
&c." 

Finding the employment of flying parties in- 
effectual, the Assembly ordered fortified barracks 
to be erected near the enemy's favourite haunts, 
in each of which a strong garrison was placed, com- 
posed of trained men. Issuing from their for- 
tresses, these people imitated the tactics of their 
foes, scouring the woods and mountains, destroying 
the provision-gardens of the Maroons, and tracking 
them to their lairs with bloodhounds, for each 
barrack was furnished with a pack of dogs, provided 
by the churchwardens of tfte respective parishes. 

By 1737 this mode of warfare had told con- 
siderably against the Maroons, and in that year the 
government called in the services of 200 Mosquito 
Indians, who tracked the negroes to their caves 
more skilfully even than the hounds. At this 
juncture Governor Trelawney made overtures of 
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peace, and the Maroons, harassed and reduced, 
gladly embraced them. Articles of pacification 
were signed, whereby two tracts of land, of 1 500 
and 1000 acres respectively, were granted to them 
and their descendants in perpetuity ; and the pre- 
mium allowed for the apprehension of runaway 
slaves increased to 3/. per head, whilst heavy 
penalties were decreed against all who should 
venture to harbour fugitives. 

Thus the island was once more at rest ; but a 
regulation which removed the Maroons from the 
bulk of the negro population, by whom they must 
soon have been absorbed, was unwise in the 
extreme, and bore bad fruit hereafter. Another 
more serious mistake was denying to this people 
all means of moral and religious improvement. 
Possessed of fervid imaginations, but steeped in 
darkest ignorance, the Maroons revived in all their 
horrors the gloomy superstitions that had accom- 
panied them from the African shore, and Obiy with 
its witchcraft and sorceries, its charms of blood, 
feathers, parrots' beaks, dogs* and alligators* teeth, 
broken bottles, grave dirt, and other silly abomina- 
tions, reigned paramount amongst them. Now 
that access to their haunts was possible, the manners 
and customs of this people could be observed ; and 
these, if remarkable, were far from pleasing. It 
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seems strange that such a set of savages should 
ever have submitted to any system of government ; 
but the freedom still allowed them, and the large 
reward accruing to the capture of runaway slaves, 
satisfied their greed, and found an outlet for their 
turbulent dispositions. Their chief employment 
was the chase of the wild boar, an animal which 
abounds in the forests of Jamaica. Curing the 
flesh by a process peculiar to themselves, they 
brought it into the towns for sale, expending their 
gains in salt beef, spirits, tobacco, fire-arms, and 
ammunition, but never wasting a penny on such a 
superfluity as clothing. Their language was a 
barbarous African jargon, mixed with Spanish and 
broken English. 

Having it always in their power to procure 
necessaries in exchange for the animals they killed 
in the chase, the Maroons never dreamt of culti- 
vating garden produce, which was much more 
easily obtained by theft. A little corn they 
perhaps raised, but this was left entirely to the 
women, whom they treated like beasts of burden, 
and subjected to every cruelty. Polygamy pre- 
vailed universally among them ; some of their chief 
men had as many as six wives, and Bryan Edwards 
quaintly observes, " The miseries of their situation 
left these poor creatures neither leisure nor inclina- 
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tion to quarrel with each other." The brutality 
manifested towards their consorts was extended to 
their offspring, it being no uncommon circum- 
stance for a drunken father to dash his infant 
against a rock to still its wailings ; and the young 
girls were early forced into vicious courses by their 
unnatural parents. 

When visited by Europeans the Maroons some- 
times treated their guests to a mock fight, one of 
which, performed by these people in the presence 
of the governor, Mr. Long thus describes : — " No 
sooner did the horn sound the signal than they all 
joined in a most hideous yell, or war-whoop, and 
bounded into action. With amazing agility they 
ran, or rather rolled, through the various firings 
and evolutions. This part of their exercise, indeed, 
more justly deserves to be styled evolution than 
any that is practised by the regular troops ; for they 
fire stooping almost to the very ground ; and no 
sooner are their muskets discharged than they 
throw themselves into a thousand antic gestures, 
and tumble over and over, so as to be continually 
shifting their place, the intention of which is to 
elude the shot, as well as to deceive the aim of 
their adversaries, which their nimble and almost 
instantaneous change of position renders very 
uncertain. When this part of their exercise was 
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over, they drew their swords ; and winding their 
horn again, began, in wild and warlike gestures, to 
advance towards his Excellency, endeavouring to 
throw as much savage fury into their looks as 
possible. On approaching near him some waved 
their rusty blades over his head, then gently laid 
them upon it ; whilst others clashed their arms 
together in horrid concert. They next brought 
their muskets, and piled them up in heaps at his 
feet, &c." 

In person the Maroons were a remarkably fine 
body of men, their demeanour lofty, their walk 
firm, and their figures erect. Unfettered by 
clothing, their muscles stood out prominently from 
beneath a skin supple and shining as black velvet ; 
their sight and hearing were also very acute, but 
their taste depraved, as exemplified in their pre- 
ferring putrid to fresh beef. 

Curious as all these traits are, perhaps a more 
extraordinary characteristic than all was the 
abominable cruelty with which the Maroons treated 
runaway slaves — ^their own countrymen. Without 
provocation they maimed and put to death these 
unfortunate beings, until the legislature was com- 
pelled to allow them mile-money for bringing in a 
captive ; otherwise they carried his head alone, 
which saved them the trouble of guarding the 
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prisoner. The enormities they practised on the 
bodies of their enemies also showed their ferocious 
dispositions. 

Meanwhile the history of Jamaica presents one 
long, melancholy record of misrule and dissensions 
under governors as vicious as the people over 
whom they presided. African slaves were im- 
ported by thousands, and after undergoing the 
horrors of the middle passage were handed over to 
pitiless taskmasters possessing almost arbitrary 
powers. These helpless victims from time to time 
rose in revolt, but were crushed down again with 
an iron hand. In 1678, 1684, 1686, 1691, 1702, 
1717, 1722, 1734, 1736, 1739, 1740, 1745, 1758, and 
1760, more or less extensive conspiracies and insur- 
rections occurred. Of the last*named I must make 
some further mention. 

Some hundred Coromantee negroes had been 
imported, among whom one, named Tacky, had 
been a chief in his own country. Under this man's 
leadership the slaves on a plantation in St. Mary's 
parish rose, proceeded to the fort at Port Maria, 
surprised and killed the sentinel, and possessed 
themselves of sufficient arms and ammunition. 
Joined by numbers of their countrymen, they 
marched into the interior, slaughtering the whites, 
and actually drinking their blood mixed with rum. 

G 
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In one morning they murdered between thirty and 
forty Europeans, sparing neither women nor infants 
at the breast. The colonists, in the utmost alarm, 
rushed to arms, and, aided by the military, de- 
feated the insurgents at Heywood Hall, and then 
followed a fearful vengeance. It being deemed 
necessary to make a terrible example, three of the 
ringleaders convicted of murder were sentenced, 
one to be burnt alive, the other two to be hung up 
alive in irons, and kept in that position until they 
perished. 

I have no wish to record harrowing scenes, but 
in the earlier pages of this sketch I have dwelt 
with natural indignation on the cruelties of the 
Spaniards towards the Indians, and to make no 
mention of the conduct of our own countrymen 
would be a gross injustice, and would seem to 
palliate acts of brutal and inhuman rigour that 
makes the reader's blood run cold in his veins. 1 
will not trust myself to paraphrase, but extract the 
verbatim account of Bryan Edwards, a kindly- 
hearted man, who has left us the best history of 
the West Indies extant 

He says '} " The wretch that was burnt was 
made to sit on the ground, and his body being 
chained to a stake, the fire was applied to his feet. 

^ Vol. ii., page 65. 
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He uttered not a groan, and saw his legs reduced 
to ashes with the utmost firmness and composure ; 
after which, one of his arms by some means getting 
loose, he snatched a brand from the fire that was 
consuming him, and flung it in the face of the 
executioner. The two that were hung up aUve 
were indulged, at their own request, with a hearty 
meal immediately before they were suspended oti 
the gibbet, which was erected in the parade of the 
town of Kingston. From that time until they 
expired they never uttered the least complaint, 
except only of cold in the night, but diverted them- 
selves all day long in discourse with their country- 
men, who were permitted, very improperly, to 
surround the gibbet. On the seventh day a notion 
prevailed among the spectators that one of them 
wanted to communicate an important secret to his 
master, my near relation ; who being in St Mary's, 
the commanding officer sent forme. I endeavoured, 
by means of an interpreter, to let him know that I 
was present ; but I could not understand what he 
said in return. I remember that both he "and 
his fellow-sufferer laughed immoderately at some- 
thing that occurred — I know not what. The next 
morning one of them silently expired, as did the 
■«ther on the morning of the ninth day." 

Mr. Long, speaking of these two men, remarks, 
G 2 
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^^They behaved, all the time, with a degree of 
hardened insolence and brutal insensibility.*' 

Such is a page from the blood-stained history of 
the West Indies, nearly a century and a half later 
than the date at which the Spaniards committed 
their atrocities. Can any one regret the abolition 
of slavery, when that odious traffic hardened men's 
hearts to enact such vengeance as is described 
above ? 

The Maroons were called upon, under the articles 
of the treaty concluded with them, to assist in the 
suppression of this rebellion. They appeared with 
a great number of severed human ears, for which 
they claimed and received the reward, but it was 
soon discovered that these trustworthy allies had 
never fired a shot at their sable kinsmen, but, 
visiting the field of battle at Heywood Hall, had 
mutilated the heads of the negroes already killed 
by the colonists. One deed of valour they com- 
mitted. Finding the Coromantee leader Tacky, 
wandering in the woods without arms or clothing, 
they most gallantly shot the miserable fugitive, 
and, having cut off his head, roasted and ate his 
heart and entrails. 

But the terrible revenge exacted failed to repress 
the yearning for liberty so deeply seated in the 
African breast, and insurrections were of frequent 
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occurrence, always followed by the addition of 
more stringent penal clauses in the " Code Noir/' 
Ten offences, some of them so trivial as absconding 
into the woods, or attempting to escape in a boat, 
were punishable under this law with death or 
mutilation, such as amputation of the toes, &c. 
Killing a slave in cold blood was certainly for- 
bidden, under penalty of imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding twelve months ; but as the testimony 
of a slave could not be received in evidence against 
a white man, conviction was next to impossible, 
even had any one thought proper to press the 
charge. 

Meanwhile the moral tone of society through- 
out the island was exceedingly low ; few of the 
planters marrying, but forming connexions with 
coloured women, that gave origin to a whole race 
of half-breeds. Even when a man was married, it 
was thought quite proper that his own family and 
his illegitimate children should be brought up under 
one roof. Nor was this all. Not contented with 
the vices above recorded, the depraved colonists 
borrowed a new one from the Orientals, and intoxi- 
cation by means of laudanum became the rule 
through all classes of society. Long records that 
he has seen a whole company of men, at table, 
pledge one another in this liquor; and proceeds 
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to dwell on its fatal influence amongst the women, 
who, by it, are "deprived of their reason, and 
driven into the most incoherent ravings in their 
conversation, and the wildest extravagancies in 
their conduct ; thus sacrificing sense, beauty, 
health, fame, and even virtue, to this pernicious 
habit." The account he gives of the effect it pro- 
duces on the features is truly horrible, poisoning 
the whole corporeal mass until the lips are of a 
deadly pale or livid hue, and the face cadaverous. 
He attributes to the over-use of this drug the 
drawling, faltering speech, that characterized the 
colonists. West Indian history can hardly be 
called agreeable reading ! 




; CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF JAMAICA (CONTINUED). 

We now arrive at the last Maroon war, which 
terminated in that curious race being broken up 
for all further purposes of evil. 

In July, 1795, two Maroons, from Trelawney 
Town, having stolen some pigs, were apprehended, 
tried, found guilty, and ordered to receive thirty- 
nine lashes on the back ; the punishment was 
inflicted by a fellow-negro, the overseer of the 
workhouse. This was extremely ill-advised on 
the part of the authorities, for the Maroons re- 
garded the administration of the lash by a slave 
as an insult, and on the culprits returning to their 
homes the inhabitants of Trelawney Town made 
common cause with them ; and, after violent alter- 
cations among themselves, ordered the superin- 
tendent. Captain Craskell, to quit the settlement 
on pain of death ; they also sent a written defiance 
to the magistrates at Montego Bay, threatening to 
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attack the town on the 20th of that month 

(July). 

The blood-stained excesses of the French Revo- 
lution had awakened an echo even in these distant 
islands. The National Assembly having declared 
that all men were free, the slave population of 
Haiti rose against their masters (1790), and ulti- 
mately acquired a recognition of their indepen- 
dence. The authorities of the other islands viewed 
this struggle with serious alarm, for the minds of 
men were in a very unsettled state, and their eyes 
were centred on the upheaval of all landmarks 
that inaugurated the destruction of the French 
monarchy and the establishment of the Republic, 
Jamaica, with her large coloured population, was 
particularly exposed to danger; within a few 
hours' sail of Haiti, revolutionary doctrines made 
their entry, despite the vigilance of the ruling class, 
whilst mistrust and suspicion made a collision of 
castes doubly imminent. 

The Maroons, although nominally confined to 
certain districts, had, since the pacification of 1739, 
been in the habit of maintaining a close intercourse 
with the slave population, in the capacity of pedlars, 
which necessarily brought them much into contact 
with their enslaved brethren. Apprehensive of a 
coalition between these kindred races, the legis- 
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llature endeavoured to create a breach by enacting 
(1791) that the testimony of slaves against Maroons 
should hold good in the courts of law. This was 
an exceedingly short-sighted measure, and one 
that only imprudent fear could have elicited ; for 
the Maroons had for many years been the chief 
police for the recapture of runaways, the new law 
was nothing less than a direct invitation to the 
latter to revenge themselves. At the same time 
the permission to wander, which had been tacitly 
granted to the Maroons, was abruptly rescinded ; 
ihe people confined within the precincts of their 
towns ; and their superintendent, a great favourite, 
uemoved, on the plea that the discipline maintained 
by him was not of a sufficiently stringent nature. 
These were harsh measures, and awoke deep dis- 
content amongst the free negroes. 

At this Juncture the Earl of Ealcarres was 
appointed Governor of Jamaica. Most of the 
historians of the island speak favourably of his 
administrative capacity, but Mr. Montgomerie 
Martin appears to me to have estimated his cha- 
racter more justly. He says: "Impetuous and 
prejudiced, he (Lord Balcarrcs) appears to have 
taken for granted that all the coloured population 
were ready to follow the example of their brethren 
in San Domingo ; he was consequently on the 
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watch for the slightest demonstration from any 
quarter that could be construed into rebellion, that 
he might crush it in the bud." 

So the Maroons, objecting to the indignity of 
whipping by a slave, became openly mutinous, and 
afforded the governor the opportunity he sought. 
At a conference between some of the leading 
magistrates and the Maroons, the latter com- 
plained, not of any injustice inflicted on their 
companions, but of the disgrace incurred by their 
whole body, in that the culprits had been punished 
by a black driver in the presence of fugitive and 
felon negro slaves, many of whom they themselves 
had apprehended. They demanded reparation for 
this indignity, the dismissal of Captain Craskell, 
and the reappointment of Mr. James, their former 
superintendent. 

The earl turned a deaf ear to these moderate 
suggestions, recalled a large body of troops that 
had already left the island (by means of a swift- 
rowing boat), declared martial law, and surrounded 
the rebel centre. 

A terror seems to have stricken the whole 
white community that the slaves would rise en 
masse; the most thoughtful and considerate 
amongst them anticipating all the horrors of 
San Domingo, and beholding, in imagination, 
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their houses destroyed and their families put to 
the sword. 

On the Sth of August the Governor sent a pro- 
clamation to the Maroons, calling upon them to 
surrender by the 13th of that month, as the only ' 
means of escaping the destruction to which he I 
destined them, On the nth thirty-eight of the 
old men from Trelawney Town gave themselves 
up, declaring that their companions were deter- 
mined on going to war. The ensuing night the 
Maroons burnt their own town, and commenced 
jostilities by attacking the British outposts. 
kit is estimated that the Maroons only numbered 

ree hundred fighting men, yet this small body ' 
!8eld our troops at bay for many months, planning 
attacks with great skill, and laying ambushes into 
which the soldiers helplessly blundered. They had 
established their head-quarters in a sort of valley, 
or dell, surrounded by steep precipices and broken 
rocks, and by lofty mountains perforated with 
caverns, in the recesses of which they secreted 
their women and children, and deposited their 1 
ammunition. Only by an almost perpendiculai 
path, formed in the face of a rock one hundred and 

I fifty feet in height, could the Cockpits — as this retreat 
^5 named — be reached, and to the booted Euro- 
nin the descent was impossible, even had he been 1 
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unarmed and unopposed; his bare-footed adver- 
saries surmounted it without difficulty. 

The reduction of the enemy, by means of a 
cordon circling their fastness, was not completed 
when Christmas drew near, and already two dis- 
tinguished officers — Colonels Sandford and Fitch — 
together with a great number of men, had fallen. 
At the close of the year a brief holiday was usually 
allotted to the slaves, and it was feared that they 
would take advantage of the season to join the 
Maroons, so renewed efforts were made to destroy 
the stubborn blacks. Under General Walpole, 
fresh troops were ordered up, the passes occupied, 
and all access to water cut off. Want of water 
was the weak point of the Cockpits. Still the 
Maroons showed no sign of yielding, obtaining a 
scanty supply of moisture from the leaves of the 
wild pine ; and the war might have dragged on for 
many months had a new agent not been brought 
to bear upon the rebels. 

The Legislative Assembly, convened in Sep- 
tember, had discussed the feasiblity of employing 
Cuban bloodhounds to reduce the Maroons. The 
stream of public feeling in England, ownng to the 
exertions of Clarkson and Wilberforce, ran very 
strong against sla\*e-o\Miers, and they knew that 
such a measure would draw dowTi upon them the 
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odium of the mother country; but considering 
that self-preservation was the first law, they van- 
quished all scruples, despatched a commissioner to 
Havannah, and on the 14th December that gentle- 
man returned to Montego Bay with forty Spanish 
chasseurs and one hundred bloodhounds. The 
arguments by which they reconciled this measure 
to their consciences would be amusing if it were 
not on so horrible a subject — one disgracing our 
name throughout the world. 

Before, however, the dogs were let loose. General 
Walpole open^ communication with the rebels, 
and they decided to submit. That this was in 
a great measure attributable to the reports that 
had been freely circulated concerning the ferocity 
of the dogs IS undoubted. The Cuban blood- 
hound — equal to the mastiff in bulk, and uniting the 
agility of the greyhound to the courage of the bull- 
dog — is an awkward beast to contend with at any 
time, but the credulous negroes had invested their 
new foes with a variety of imaginary attributes, 
and with unfeigned terror they now tendered their 
submission — an opening which General Walpole 
very wisely made use of. By a treaty concluded 
on the 2 1st December, it was settled that the 
Maroons should, on their knees, ask the King's 
pardon ; that they should fix their future residence 
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in such part of the island as the legislature should 
point out ; and that they should deliver up all the 
fugitive slaves who had joined them. On these 
conditions it was stipulated that their lives should 
be spared, and that they should not be transported 
from the island. Ten days were allowed in which 
to collect their families and perform the treaty. 

Owing to the difficulty of communicating with 
each other, only a few surrendered within the 
specified time, whereupon Lord Balcarres, heed- 
less of the remonstrances of General Walpole, 
ordered that officer to advance wfth the hounds. 
The effect was instantaneous ; the whole' body 
gave in their submission, as there seems no reason 
to doubt that they had intended doing from the 
first. I must mention, however, that the dogs were 
never actually slipped. 

The Governor took advantage of their not having 
come in by the fixed day, to infringe the treaty 
article relative to transportation ; backed up by an 
obsequious and slave-holding legislature, he re- 
moved six hundred Maroons to a spot in Nova 
Scotia, purchased for their reception by the Jamaica 
Government. 

General Walpole was justly indignant at what 
he considered a cruel breach of faith. Addressing 
Lord Balcarres and the Assembly, he pointed out 
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lat the Maroons had endeavoured to surrender 
ithin the given time, and that "they had pro- 
:ded more than half-way, with loads on their 
)acks of clothes and children." His remonstrances 
were disregarded, in consequence of which he re- 
fused a five-hundred guinea sword voted him by 
the legislature, stating that he would not be 
implicated in the guilt and infamy of such a pro- 
ceeding. 

The sum of 25,000/, was allowed by the Assembly 
for the purpose of settling the Maroons in their 
lew abode, at which place they arrived in July, 
;796. Sir John Wentworth, the Governor of Nova 
Icotia, writes in November of that year: "The 
Maroons are now comfortably settled, and their 
situation will be daily improving. They are hitherto 
quiet, orderly, and contented. I have long had 
experience useful for this occasion, and have not a 
doubt that these will be a happy and useful people. 
In this country they can do no harm ; nor do 
they seem disposed to do any. They are exceed- 
ingly attached to me. I have appointed a mis- 
sionary and chaplain, with an assistant teacher, to 
perform the service of the Church of England, to 
instruct them in Christianity, and to teach the 
youth and children to read, write, and cypher. Lasl 
Sunday I attended public worship in their cliapt 
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at opening the church. The Maroons were par- 
ticularly attentive, decent, and most exceedingly 
delighted. Next Sunday many are to be baptized, 
and the remainder in due course," &c. 

So these people disappear from the history of 
Jamaica. Had the light of Christianity and edu- 
cation not been studiously withheld from them, 
they would probably never have cost the island 
over half a million of money for their suppression, 
in addition to laying its authorities open to a grave 
suspicion of broken faith — doubly dishonourable 
when practised by a professedly Christian com* 
munity towards heathen savages. It may interest 
the reader to know that the Maroons were even- 
tually, through the exertions of the leading aboli- 
tionists, removed to Sierra Leone, where their 
grandchildren still exist. 

Into the dogged opposition offered by the 
inhabitants of Jamaica to the efforts of noble- 
minded English emancipators I am unable to 
enter ; suffice it to say, that with the persistency 
and determination begotten of the humane cause 
they advocated, Clarkson, Wilberforce, Granville 
Sharp, and others, pursued their task unappalled 
by the difficulties that beset them, and by un- 
flagging energy gained a hearing and established a 
conviction in the breasts of Englishmen, which was 
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gloriously crowned by the Abolition Act, passed 
on the 25th March, i8o7j and made law from the 
commencement of the following year. 

Still slavery existed in its worst form, although 
the importation of negroes from Africa was pro- 
hibited. The planters resolutely opposed the 
missionaries who devoted themselves to the amelio- 
ration of the slaves, and the scenes recorded are a 
scandal to humanity. Nor was the carrying traffic 
entirely suppressed. Under cover of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish flags negroes were still torn 
away from their homes, cribbed by hundreds in 
ships no lai^er than a Thames barge — I have seen 
such a vessel — where the stench, dirt, confinement, 
and want of water, engendered pestilence, and the 
human car^o perished like murrained sheep. Such 
as survived this awful journey were eagerly pur- 
chased by planters, not in Jamaica only, but in any 
of the West India islands. The skipper of an 
"ebony ship," as these floating hells were euphe- 
mistically called, had little difficulty in finding a 
market. Barbadoes, Cuba — the first island under 
his lee — would gladly rid him of his living freight. 
But why follow up a subject whose every detail ii 
sickening ? 

In 1831-3 a formidable slave insurrection took 
►lace in Jamaica^ crushed out, as were its prede. 
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ceasors, with merciless severity. How many lives 
were lost therein will never be accurately known, 
for the Assembly refused to issue any return on the 
subject. That property to the value of half a 
million sterling was destroyed by the negroes is 
established, but probably not a dozen white men 
perished by the hands of the insurgents. I have 
no wish to palliate the conduct of the negroes ; but . 
when I read that 1 500 of them were shot, hanged, 
or otherwise put to death, for crimes in which only 
a score or so were probably implicated, I have 
misgivings whether the scales of justice were not . 
unduly weighted by a spirit of revenge. 

In 1833 the evils of slavery had grown so evident 
that a ministerial measure for emancipation was 
introduced by the Colonial Secretary, and, having 
passed both Houses, obtained the royal assent on 
the 28th August in that year. By the provisions 
of this bill slavery was to cease on ist August, 
1834, but the slaves were, for a stated period, to 
remain in the employment -of their masters as 
apprenticed labourers, the slave- owners at the same 
time receiving an indemnification of 20,000,000/. 
The apprenticeship system was short-lived, and 
complete enfranchisement took place in 1838. The 
number of slaves who thus gained their liberty 
was 311,050 in Jamaica alone, and the planters of 
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that island received 6,149,934/. ^^ compensation. 
The distribution of this large sum was conducted 
on an equitable scale, whereby the market value of 
each slave was nicely calculated. The compen- 
sation per head ranged from 31/. to 12/. ; children 
under six years of age being reckoned at 5/. 
9^". \od,^ and aged or diseased negroes at 4/. 6j. ^d. 
The soil of Jamaica was now free, the taint of 
slavery was swept from the land. But it must not 
be supposed that a radical reform of this nature 
could be effected without considerable damage to 
the landed interest. Becoming possessed of a plot 
of soil so rich that the bare necessaries of life grew 
with little or no trouble, the negro was loath to 
relinquish the newly-tasted joys of an idleness 
most congenial to his nature ; and, as a matter of 
course, the sugar-cane remained uncut, the coffee 
berries unpicked, the plantations weed-grown and 
untidy. The soil was prolific as ever, but the 
labourers were wanting to garner the abundance it 
put forth ; estates depreciated in value, the revenue 
fell, Jamaica was ruined. Nor did the rival races 
agree together as happily as was to be wished. All 
offices of trust were naturally conferred on the 
whites — a measure which their sable brethren, in 
the blush of their new dignity of equality, resented 
as unfair, and jealousy arose on the part of t^he 
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coloured population. The susceptible n^^oes, 
ranging themselves under the banners of dis- 
senting ministers, hostile to the Establishment, 
tended to make matters worse ; and the importa- 
tion of coolie labour from India, which was calcu- 
lated to lower the high rate of wages asked by 
such of the coloured people as were willing to 
work, added much to the discontent, which gained 
strength until it culminated in the rebellion of 
1865, the details of which are too well known to 
need recapitulation. Once more severity was used 
to crush out insurrection, and measures adopted, 
that a commission despatched from England for 
the purpose pronounced to be too harsh in their 
nature. Mr. Eyre — a good and humane man, 
whose whole history is a refutation of the crimes 
clamorously urged against him by well-meaning 
but weak people — ^was recalled, the representative 
constitution suspended, and the government assimi- 
lated to that obtaining in the other West Indian 
islands — namely, a CrowTi colony. 

Reference to the statistics placed at the end of 
this volume will show that prosperity is again 
visiting Jamaica, and under happier conditions. 
What its teeming soil produces is now the work of 
free arms directed by an educated brain, although 
Ae l^lxniter still wears **the shadowed livery of 
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the burnished sun/' Schools are multiplying, the 
revenue is increasing, the population is enlarging 
without the aid of immigration. Let us hope that 
the black cloud has passed for ever from this fair 
and fruitful land. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Proceeding eastward from Jamaica, we arrive, 
after passing Haiti and Puerto Rico, at the next 
British possession in the West Indies, consisting of 
the greater number of the group of islands that, in 
the form of a bow, extend to the coast of South 
America. I have already explained that this chain 
is divided into two groups, the Windward and 
Leeward Islands. Let us consider the latter section 
first. 

The Leeward, or northern islands of the Caribbee 
group, comprise the colonies of Antigua, Mont- 
serrat, St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica, and the Virgin 
Islands. These form six presidencies, which, by 
an Act passed in 1871, constitute a single Federal 
Colony, containing 120,499 inhabitants. A gover- 
nor, appointed by the Crown, presides over the 
whole, assisted by an Executive Council, whose 
memh^xs are designated by the Queen, and by a 



General Legislative Council, composed of nine 
elective, and nine non-elective members (re-enacted 
by Act II. of 1878). Each island has Ukewise an 
Executive and Legislative Council of its own, and 
returns one or more members to the General 
Legislative Council — a form of government termed 
" Representative." 

Antigua, the most important of the group, and the 
seat of the Federal Government, is an island of about 
fifty-four miles in circumference, situated in 6i°4i' 
W. long, and in 17° 6' N. lat. With a length of 
13^ miles from east to west, by gj in breadth, 
it is of only moderate elevation when compared 
with the lofty islands lying to the southward, 
although Boggy Peak, its highest point, rises 1339 
feet above the level of the sea. In shape Antigua 
is an irregular oval, with deeply indented bays and 
creeks, some of which penetrate to a considerable 
distance. Magnificent cliffs tower upwards from 
the sea, generally crowned with trees, and falling 
away towards the interior in vales and gently- 
rounded hilk, make the scenery attractive. Want 
of springs is the great drawback to the island, 
compelling the inhabitants to rely upon the rain 
collected in tanks for their water supply. St, 
John's, the capital, is situated on an eminence to 
the north-west, and, in addition to the governmenti 
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buildings, contains a cathedral, built at a cost of 
40,000/. 

Antigua was discovered by Colunibus on his 
second voyage, in 1493, and named by him after a 
church in Seville, called Santa Maria de la Antigua. 
A few English families settled here in 1632, and in 
1663 Charles II. made a formal grant of the island 
to Lord Willoughby, who sent out many colonists. 
The French occupied it for a short time, but by 
the Treaty of Breda, in 1666, it was declared a 
British possession. A bishop of the Church of 
England, whose see embraces the whole Leeward 
group, resides here. Sugar, rum, and molasses form 
the principal articles of export. 

Montserrat, an island twelve miles in length by 
eight in breadth, is situated about thirty miles 
north-west of Antigua. Of volcanic origin, its 
acclivities are lofty, rugged, and in many places 
inaccessible, attaining a height of 2500 feet above 
the sea. Its shape is nearly oval, and its shores 
bold and steep. 

This island, discovered by Columbus in 1493, 
was named by him after a mountain near Barce- 
lona, on which stood the monastery in which Igna- 
tius Loyola conceived the project of founding the 
Society of Jesus. It was colonized by the English 
in 1632; taken by the French in 1664, and restored 



to England in 1668. The French once more gained 
possession of it in 1782, but it was finally sur- 
rendered to the British in 1784. 

The scenery of this island is most beautiful, and 
its climate the healthiest in the Antilles. Ply- I 
mouth is its only town ; sugar its principal com- 
modity, With an area of thirty-two square miles, 
its total population by the last census was 8693. 
The government is administered by a President 
(subordinate to the Governor-General of the Lee- 
ward Islands), aided by an Executive and Legis- 
lative Council appointed by the Crown. 

St. Christopher, or St. Kitts, an island twenty- 
three miles in length, by five in breadth, attains a 
great altitude, its highest point, Mount Misery, 
rising to the height of 4314 feet. It is dry and 
esteemed healthy, and with an area of sixty-three 
square miles, carries a population numbering 28,169 
souls. Tobacco, sugar, rum, and molasses, are the 
principal articles of export, A Governor, assisted 
by a Legislative Council, consisting of five official 
and five unofficial members, nominated by the 
Queen, conducts the affairs of the island. 

Like most of this group, it was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, who was so charmed with its 
appearance that he bestowed upon it his own 
Christian name. By its primitive inhabitants it j 
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was called Lianiuiga^ or Fertile Island. The 
capital is Basseterre, described as a low, hot, 
dusty town, with good buildings. Its history 
shows that it was alternately possessed by the 
English and French, but was finally ceded to the 
former nation by the Peace of Utrecht. 

iVmj", an island situated in lat. 17° lo' N., and 
long. 62^33' W., has a length of seven miles, by 
nearly six in breadth, presenting almost a circular 
form. It is separated from St. Kitts by a strait 
two miles broad at the narrowest part. Charles- 
town is the capital, and sugar the chief product. 
The constitution is the same as that of St Chris- 
topher. No further description is necessary. 

Anguillay an island about sixty miles north-west 
of St. Christopher, is placed under the presidency 
of the latter, but locally governed by a stipendiary 
magistrate, paid from the Imperial treasury. It is 
sixteen miles in length, and varies in breadth from 
three to i^ miles. Climate healthy; population 
computed at 2500 ; principal productions, phos- 
phate of lime and salt, besides cattle, ponies, and 
garden stock, which meet with a ready sale at St. 
Thomas. Total revenue of the island, 555/.! 

Virgin Islands were discovered by Columbus in 

1493, and consist of a cluster of rocks. Only a 

portion of them belong to Great Britain, the Danes 
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possessing St. Thomas, St. John, and Sainte Croix, 
and the Spaniards claiming those nearest to Puerto | 
Rico, The largest island in the group belonging 1 
to England is Tortola, which is situated in 18° 37' 
N. lat. and 64° 39' W. long. 

The Government consists of an Executive and ■ 
Legislative Council. Sugar is grown in small I 
quantities, and many of the landed proprietors 
have recently planted cotton with success. On 
the zpth October, 1867, the islands were visited by 
a terrible hurricane, which caused great destruc- 
tion to life and property. Sir Arthur Rumbold, 
administrator of St. Kitts, thus describes the 
calamity, which I extract as a specimen of the 
visitations to which these islands are frequently J 

ibjected : — 
The storm lasted from eleven a.m. to three I 
p.m., but the greatest force was from twelve to | 
two ; in that brief space of time two-thirds of the I 
miserable tenements of the town were blown down. 
The gaol is destroyed ; the church, the hospital, | 
pier, school-house, Wesleyan Chapel, and poor- 
house, are also destroyed ; and my own dwelling 1 
unroofed and rendered uninhabitable. 

" The loss of life cannot as yet be correctly I 
ascertained. I have, however, been officially in- 
formed of above twelve deaths in the town, two atj 
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Peter's Island, two at West End ; while I hear that 
a quantity of people are killed in other parts of 
the country, and scarcely a hut or habitation is left 
standing. 

" All was bright and verdant ; the withering 
blast has passed over it, and not a fruit or other 
tree remains. The works of the few remaining 
estates are all totally destroyed." 

Another hurricane, in August, 1871, inflicted 
nearly equal damage. 

The islands now belonging to Great Britain were 
first colonized by a party of Dutch buccaneers, 
who, about 1648, established themselves on Tor- 
tola, but were soon afterwards driven out by Eng- 
lish adventurers of the same class, when, ere long, 
they were attached to the government of the Lee- 
ward Islands. It is to be feared that terrible 
cruelty was practised towards the slaves in Tortola. 
In 181 1 a planter named Hodge was hung for 
murdering his negroes by slow tortures — a measure 
that called forth such indignation amongst the 
whites that the Governor was obliged to proceed 
in person to Tortola, and proclaim martial law, 
before the sentence could be executed. This 
hideous ruffian was a member of Council ! 

The area of the Virgin Islands — so called after 
St Ursula and the eleven thousand maidens— is 
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fifty-seven square miles, with a population of 665 1 ^^H 

Dominica, an island twenty-nine miles long by ^^| 

sixteen broad, is the most southern of the Leeward ^^| 

group, lying between 1 5° 20' and is°45' N. !at,, and ^^H 

61° 13' and 61° 30' W. long. It is exceedingly ^^^ 

mountainous and picturesque, abounding in rivers ^^H 

and rivulets well stocked with fish, and, with an ^^^k 

area of 291 miles, carrj'ing a population of 27,178 ^^^k 

souls. Its principal articles of export are cattle, ^^H 

cocoa, lime-juice, molasses, rum, and sugar. The ^^H 

local government is administered by a President, ^^H 

aided by an Executive Council and a Legislative ^^^ 

Assembly of fourteen members, The chief town, ^^H 

Roseau, possesses a square, market-place. Govern- ^^H 

ment-house and other public buildings, and the ^^H 

streets are spacious and well-paved. ^^H 

^^H Dominica was discovered by Columbus on Sun- ^^H 

^^Inay, 3rd November, 1493, from whence it derives ^^H 

its name. This island was included in the patent 

of 1627, whereby sundry of this group were granted 

to the Earl of Carlisle ; but the French having 

already colonized it, it continued in their posses- ^^H 

sion — or, more properly speaking, in the possession ^^| 

^^ of its original owners, the Caribs, who suffered the ^^^ 

^K^rench to establish themselves on its shores. ^^H 

^^^ A few words here concerning this people, who^^H 
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must not be confounded with the Indian popula- 
tion that disappeared beneath the Spanish yoke. 
The Caribs were the original inhabitants of the 
Windward and Leeward Islands— a race of fierce, 
intractable warriors, who resolutely and pertina- 
ciously opposed the advances of the white men, 
before whose arrival they had struck terror into 
the peaceful Indians by their frequent raids ; and 
worse still, by the cannibal propensities with which 
they were accredited. Whether this stigma still 
resting on their names — for some philologists de- 
rive the word "cannibal** from them — was founded 
on well-ascertained fact, seems doubtful ; but all 
historians are agreed in describing the Caribs as 
bold savages, possessed of a powerful physique^ and 
quick to resent aggression. 

The islands of Dominica and St. Vincent were 
their last strongholds; but the British Government, 
weary of the constant disturbances that they occa- 
sioned, transported them in a body, in 1796, to 
Honduras, where they now form a prosperous por- 
tion of the community, although still retaining 
their old language and many of their ancient 
customs. 

By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was 
stipulated between the English and French that.Do- 
minica should be regarded as neutral, and left in the 
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' possessionof its rightful owners, the Caribs, Whilst 
in this professedly "neutral" condition, many French- 
men quietly settled on the island, and established 
plantations; in 1756 it became, by conquest, a de- 
pendency of Great Britain, and by the treaty of 
peacesigned at Paris in 1763 it was confirmed to this 
country. Commissioners were sent out, who, after 
survey, sold the cultivable lands, which yielded to 
the Crown the sum of 312,092/, sterling. Great 
generosity was manifested towards the French 
settlers, who were secured in their possessions on 
condition of taking the oath of allegiance, and pay- 
ing a small quit-rent. At this time Dominica 
formed one of a general Government, comprising 
also St. Vincent, Tobago, Grenada, and the Gre- 
nadines, In 1771 it was constituted a separate 
Government, and four years later a royal procla- 
mation was issued, regulating the franchise and the 
proceedings at elections, which is in force still, 

The opening of the unhappy struggle between 
England and her North American colonies caused 
the French to commence hostilities, and attracted 
by the fertility of Dominica, they made a descent 
on the island from Martinique, in 1778. There is 
little doubt that the French inhabitants invited 
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t their countrymen over, and furthermore materially ^^H 
g^ded them by making the few soldiers in charg^^^f 
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of the fort drunk — it was unknown in Dominica 
that the two nations were at war — and filling the 
touch-holes of the cannon with sand. This was a 
poor return for the consideration that had been 
shown them in 1763. Although the principal fort 
(Cashacrou) was thus treacherously disabled, the 
English troops and colonists made a desperate 
resistance ; but on the 7th September (1778) it was 
found that a further struggle would be useless, and 
articles of capitulation were signed. The French 
general left in charge treated the English inhabi- 
tants so tyrannically that many of them left the 
island. In 1783 it was restored to the British^ who 
resisted another French attempt in 1795. 

Another and final attack was made by the 
French in 1805, when an invading army, under 
General La Grange, landed on each flank of 
Roseau. The British troops, commanded by Sir 
George Prevost, fought gallantly, ably seconded by 
the militia, and by the seamen from the merchant 
vessels in the port. Unfortunately the town took 
fire, and was obliged to capitulate ; but the governor 
and such of his forces as remained marched across 
the island to Prince Rupert's, a position of great 
strength, where the enemy did not venture to 
attack him. The French only held Roseau for 
five days, at the end of which, after levying a heavy 



contribution, and destroying the shipping at the 
anchorage, they re-embarked. This was the last 
invasion of Dominica, and the inhabitants still 
date events from La Grange, as they term the year 
1805. 

But although no foreign foe has harassed Do- 
minica since that date, a good deal of trouble was 
caused by a body of 500 fugitive blacks, who, in 
1813-14, established themselves in the mountains, 
and issuing from their fastnesses, did much damage. 
They were suppressed with such rigour that Mr. 
Ainslie, the governor, was recalled to England, 
there to explain his conduct. In a proclamation 
he had issued orders that no prisoners were to be 
taken, but that men, women, and children were to 
be put to death without exception ; furthermore, a 
reward was olifered for every fugitive killed, and 
the owner of such slave indemnified by the colony. 
Attila never put forth an order more barbarous, 
yet in history' I find an address presented to this 
Mr. Ainslie, lauding his clemency, humanity, and 
other virtues. This veracious document was signed 
by 163 of the inhabitants of Roseau, the list being 
headed by the leading clergyman, the rector of St. 
George. 

tOne more spot must be mentioned when treat- 
' Soulhey's "West Indies," voL iii., p. 556. 
I 
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ing this group — Barbuda Island, ten miles long by- 
eight broad, low-lying, of coral formation, with a 
flat and thickly-wooded surface in which deer for- 
merly abounded. Here we find no governor, with 
councils executive and legislative, for the island 
belongs to the Codrington family, who have held 
it under lease from the Crown since 1684, upon the 
service of presenting a fat sheep to the govemor- 
in-chief whenever he visits its shores. This is 
usually commuted for a buck or a turtle, the latter 
reptiles being very abundant on the island. Deer 
are not so numerous as formerly, much of the 
undergrowth having disappeared as cultivation 
extended. 

Corn, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and indigo are 
grown by the 2000 inhabitants settled on the 
island. It is almost destitute of springs, like 
Antigua, from which it is distant thirty miles in a 
northerly direction. The coast is low, and beset 
by reefs and shoals, but the climate is counted 
very salubrious, so much so that Barbuda serves as 
a sanitorium for its neighbours. 

Sir William Codrington erected a church here in 
1843, with a school and school-house. 

This quiet little spot closes the list of *'Thc 
Leeward Islands." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE WINDWARD ISLANDS AND TRINIDAD. 

The Windward group forms the southern segment 
of the chain enclosing the Caribbean Sea, and con- 
sists of the following islands : — Barbados, St. 
Vincent, Tobago, and St. Lucia. 

BarbadoSy an island twenty-one miles in length 
by fourteen in breadth, lies considerably to the 
eastward of the remainder of the Windward group, 
being seventy-eight miles distant from St. Vincent. 
With an area of 1 66 square miles, it supports a 
population of 180,000 souls. It is divided into 
eleven parishes, in the principal of which (St. 
Michael), Bridgetown, the chief city and port, is 
situated. This town contains nearly 19,000 in- 
habitants. The island is the seat of a bishopric, 
and finds employment for forty-four clergymen of 
the Church of England. It also possesses a college 
and many fine public buildings. Being almost 
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encircled by coral reefs, the seas in its neighbour- 
hood are very dangerous to navigators. 

The principal produce of Barbados is sugar, over 
500 plantations flourishing at the present time, and 
yielding in 1876 the enormous quantity of 37,848 
hogsheads of sugar, and 24,001 puncheons of 
molasses. The population being so great, labour 
is cheap and abundant, whilst the productive 
capacity of the soil having been fully developed, 
the island has the appearance of a well-kept 
garden, intersected throughout by excellent roads. 
Table-land, low-land, hill and valley, are presented 
on a limited scale; several streams, undeserving 
the name of rivers, exist, and the geological forma- 
tion of the island is coralline. 

The local government of Barbados consists of a 
Governor (also Governor-in-Chief of the other 
Windward Islands), an Executive Council, and a 
House of Assembly, composed of twenty-four 
members elected annually. 

The island first appears marked on the charts in 
1600, and its earliest known visitors were the Por- 
tuguese, who finding it uninhabited, named it Los 
Barbados^ or " The Bearded," from the number of 
wild fig-trees with fibrous roots that they thought 
resembled human beards. It was colonized by the 
English in 1625, and, unlike most of the other 



islands in these seas, has never changed owners. 
Its history, consequently, is entirely local, and need 
not be entered upon in a sketch so brief as this. 
Sir Robert Schomburgk has published an exhaus- 
tive work on Barbados. 

Si, Vifice/ii was discovered by Columbus in 149S. 
It is an island of eighteen miles in length by eleven 
in breadth, with an area of 147 square miles, sup- 
porting a population of 35,688 souls ; Kingstown 
is the name of the capital. The principal exports 
are arrowroot, cotton, sugar, rum, and molasses. 
The affairs of the island are administered by a 
lieutenant-governor and a single Legislative As- 
sembly composed of twelve members. Some of 
the Grenadine isles are attached to the government 
of St. Vincent. 

The surface of this island is undulating, and 
admirably adapted for the growth of the sugar- 
cane, the soil consisting of a rich tenacious mould. 
Its geological character is decidedly volcanic, and 
its most striking physical peculiarity is a mountain 
rising 3000 feet above the level of the sea, situated 
at the northern extremity of the island, named the 
Souffriere. A terrific eruption took place here in 
1812, when much property and many lives were 
destroyed. 

The history of St, Vincent shows the usual 
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Vicissitudes common to these islands. Colonized 
by the English, it was for some time in the pos- 
session of their enemies, the French, and was one 
of the places declared neutral by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The Caribs committed much 
havoc until removed to Honduras in 1796 ; and 
severe hurricanes, in addition to the volcanic 
eruption mentioned above, have retarded the pro- 
gress of the island. By the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783 St. Vincent became a portion of the British 
Empire. 

Grenada^ an island twenty-one miles in length 
by twelve in breadth, was discovered by Columbus 
in 1498; and, possessing an area of 133 square 
miles, supports a population numbering 40,412 
souls. 

Tobago^ an island thirty-two miles in length by 
from six to twelve in breadth, was also discovered 
by Columbus in 1498. It has an area of 1 14 square 
miles, with a population of 17,054, of whom only 
about 120 persons are white. 

St. Lucia, a large island forty-two miles in length 
by twenty-one at its greatest breadth, owes its 
discovery to Columbus in 1502. With an area of 
237 square miles, the census of 1871 returns its 
population at 31,610 souls. 

These three last-named islands have nothing to 
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distinguish them either in physical aspect, form of 
government, or history, from others of the same 
group, and the constant repetition of local details 
would prove most wearisome to the general reader. 
The statistics at the conclusion of this sketch will 
afford the latest information extant on the exports 
and imports of both the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. The reader desiring more minute par- 
ticulars will find every prominent event in the 
history of this group most admirably set forth in 
Martinis publication, " The British Colonies," and 
in the Parliamentary Blue Books. 

The Island of Trinidad. . 

This large and valuable island, the most southerly 
of the British possessions in the West Indies, is 
situated between latitudes 10° 3' and 10° 51' N., and 
longitude 61° and 62° 4' W. It lies to the eastward 
of Venezuela, from which it is separated by the Gulf 
of Paria, and is of an oblong shape, which has not 
inaptly been compared to an extended ox-hide, 
with promontories at three corners. Its length is 
sixty-five miles on the southern and fifty-three 
miles on the northern side of the island ; and its 
breadth, on the eastern and western sides respec- 
tively, forty-eight and forty-nine miles. Its north- 
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western point is distant thirteen miles from the 
continent, its south-western promontory only nine 
miles ; the northern mouths of the mighty river 
Orinoco fall into the Gulf of Paria opposite to 
Trinidad. 

The area of the island is computed at 1754^ 
square miles, and its population in 1871 amounted 
to 109,638, being an increase of thirty per cent, in 
the space of ten years. Port of Spain, the capital, 
is a fine town, built of stone, with long, wide streets, 
that extend inland in parallel lines from the sea, 
and are intersected by other thoroughfares at right 
angles, the principal of which are planted with 
shady trees. It contains 23,561 inhabitants. The 
town and port of next importance is San Fer- 
nando, about thirty miles south from the capital. 
St. Joseph, Tacarigua, Arouca, and Arima, are 
minor inland towns. The Gulf of Paria forms the 
finest harbour in the West Indies, capable of hold- 
ing the navies of the whole world, but the water 
runs shallow towards the island. 

The northern part of Trinidad is mountainous, a 
range, averaging from 2000 to 3Chx) feet in height, 
running across the island from east to west ; this 
chain was evidently, in ages past, connected with 
the Cumana Mountains on the mainland. The 
rest of the island consists of plains and undulating 
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country, although towards its centre a double- 
peaked hill arises. Its geological structure is 
diversified, in consequence of which it presents a 
great variety of soil and vegetation. The northern 
hills are chiefly composed of rocks of the paleozoic 
period ; the central mountain is partly older cre- 
taceous, and the remainder of the island includes a 
very complete series of tertiary rocks, eocene, 
miocene, pliocene, and postplioccnc. The mine- 
ralogical composition of the strata is still more 
varied, and includes almost every kind — except 
those belonging to the igneous scries, which are 
not represented in Trinidad. This variety of soil 
produces an equally diversified vegetation, which, 
owing to the heat and humidity of the climate, is 
almost always luxuriant. The northern range is 
clothed from summit to base with noble forests, 
the mangroves on the beach actually growing in 
the water. The plains and vales produce the 
sugar-cane, together with cocoa, coffee, cotton, and 
various kinds of timber, besides a profusion of 
West Indian fruit, The total amount of land 
under cultivation, according to the assessment of 
1874, was 91,645 acres, as follows : — Canes, 49,877 
acres ; cocoa and coffee, 17,828 acres ; ground pro- 
visions, 17,393 acres; cocoa-nuts, 2064 acres; 
pasture, 6547 acres. 
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The government is administered by a Governor 
and an Executive Council of three members. The 
Legislative Body is a Council, including the gover- 
nor, who is president, six official and eight unofficial 
members, all of whom are nominated by the 
Crown. 

All the public institutions of Trinidad are good ; 
such as the post-office, which has a very complete 
service ; and the police, a strong and efficient force. 
Two general hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a leper 
asylum, a wash-house, a bath-house, and a house 
of refuge, are kept up at the public expense ; the 
military barracks, erected at a cost of 80,000/., are 
spacious and commodious ; as are also the police 
barracks. Indeed Trinidad may be pronounced a 
very forward colony, the only matter in which she 
is backward being the condition of the roads 
running into the interior. The highways, such as 
they are, are mostly narrow, devoid of footwalks, 
and for many weary miles without a single tree 
which might afford shelter to man or beast, who 
are thus exposed to the fierce rays of a blazing 
tropical sun, the direct effects of v/hich are 
heightened by the scarcely less pernicious ones of 
reflection and radiation from all the surfaces. 
Trinidad should take a lesson from Barbados in 
this respect. 
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The educational scheme adopted in the island 
is also very good. There are two colleges, the 
Queen's Royal College, and • the College of the 
Immaculate Conception, which are connected, and 
afford instruction to 190 students. The number of 
primary schools under inspection is eighty-two, 
with 7292 scholars/ 

In 1498, the three vessels under the orders of 
Columbus being in danger of foundering from 
leakage, the admiral determined to name the first 
land that he encountered after the Holy Trinity ; 
in this strait he fell in with the island of Trinidad, 
and it has since retained the title he then bestowed 
upon it. No attempt was made at colonization by 
the Spaniards until 1588,* although, previous to 
that time, they had been in the habit of calling at 
the island for wood and water, as well as for the 
purpose of carrying off the inhabitants as slaves 
to Hispaniola. The French gained possession of it 
for a short time in 1676, but it was soon restored 
to Spain. 

On the 1 2th February, 1797, a British fleet, 
under Admiral Harvey, having on board nearly 
7000 troops, commanded by General Abercrombie, 
sailed from Martinique for the reduction of Tri- 

* Martin makes the date of colonization 1532, but I have in- 
serted that given by the Colonial Office. 
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nidad. The resistance was small; the Spanish 
war-ships in the harbour of Port of Spain were 
either burnt or captured, and Don Chacon capitu- 
lated. Two months later Abercrombie quitted 
the island, leaving his aide-de-camp, Lieut.-Colonel 
Picton, in charge. The greatest anarchy prevailed, 
and the natives were treated with much rigour by 
the new governor. On the 29th March, 1802, the 
definitive but short-lived treaty of peace between 
England and France and her allies, was signed at 
Amiens ; and by this instrument all places taken 
during the war by Great Britain were resigned, 
except Ceylon and Trinidad. 

In 1805 the garrison of Trinidad beheld a heart- 
stirring sight. At daybreak the officer in com- 
mand of the single martello tower standing on the 
northern promontory saw the horizon white with 
many sails. Nearer and nearer they approached— 
an overwhelming force — and concluding that it was 
the combined French and Spanish fleet, bent on 
the destruction of the settlement, the officer pitched 
his solitary gun down the cliffs, blew up the tower, 
and hurried off to report the advance of the enemy. 
Fast as the favouring breeze could speed them, the 
hostile armament flew on, a giant three-decked 
vessel leading the way. But as the distance lessened, 
the anxious garrison could distinguish the banner 
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St. George, and knew that they had then no i 
to fear. It was the lion of England seeking his I 
prey 1 The huge ship leading the van was the "i 
"Victory," and on her poop stood Lord Nelson, 
looking hungrily for the foe that for so many 
months had eluded his pursuit. Misled by reports, 
he thought the island had fallen into the hands of 
France and Spain, and that he should find their I 
combined fleet anchored in the Gulf of Paria. On 
discovering his error the great admiral never relin- 
quished for one hour the task before him. Without 
reducing a stitch of canvas, without throwing even 
a note into a passing canoe, he and his gallant 
following of wooden leviathans swept out to sea- 
ward, continuing, with the pertinacity of sleuth- 
hounds, a chase that terminated only on the 2i5t I 
October, off Trafalgar's Cape. 

Trinidad is celebrated for containing a great 4 
natural curiosity, in the shape of a lake of pitch; j 
and no visitor to the island fails to view a pher 
menon of which he has probably heard since child- I 
hood. 

About forty miles south of Port of Spain, upon 
a projecting tongue of land, stands tlie village of 
La Braye, and about tliree-quarters of a mile 
inland of this is found the pitch lake. This sub- 
stance abounds in the vicinity, and the villageJ 
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actually owes its existence to the fact that the 
waves of the Gulf make but little impression on 
the hardened pitch that forms its foundation. 
Some inconvenience is, however, caused to the 
inhabitants by the constant elevation or depression 
of their houses, which if built of stone would pro- 
bably be swallowed up, but, constructed of light 
woodwork, they yield to the subterranean commo- 
tions without collapsing. The lake lies ninety-six 
feet above the level of the sea, and to reach it a 
glacier of pitch must be ascended, when the visitor 
sees lying before him a black and circular plain, 
half a mile in diameter, and surrounded by a dense 
wall of forest, in which various species of tall palms 
are most conspicuous. He has reached his desti- 
nation. 

Mr.Mariross, in the "American Journal of Science 
and Arts," * has given an excellent account of this . 
curious place. He says: "The lake itself is en- 
tirely bare of vegetation, except about twenty small 
clumps of trees, which are arranged in a sort of 
broken circle about half-way from the centre to the 
circumference. 

" On a closer inspection, the entire surface of this 
circular plain is seen to be intersected by a network 
of water-channels. Its appearance is exactly that 

2 Vol. XX., p. 153. 
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of marbled -paper. The pitch is divided into flat, 
or slightly convex areas, mostly polyfjonal, but 
sometimes circular. They vary from one to eight 
rods in diameter. The intervening spaces are full 
of water. At the time of my visit, which was in 
the month of May, and just at the close of the dry 
season, the water was so far reduced that it was 
easy to pass over all parts of the lake by leap- 
ing the channels. At other seasons this is more 
difficult. 

"These channels have hitherto been described 
as crevices, or cracks in the pitch. This descrip- 
tion is, however, incorrect, for the material, although 
apparently almost as hard as stone, is yet far too 
plastic to admit of anything like a fissure remain- 
ing open in it. Excavations from which many tons 
of pitch have been taken for exportation, are closed 
up again in the course of a few days or weeks, not 
by streams of pitch flowing into them, but by the 
gradual closing in of the sides and bottom, 

"The channels are produced and maintained by 
the following singular process : — Each of the many 
hundred areas into which the lake is divided pos- 
sesses an independent revolving motion in this 
wise : in the centre of the area the pitch is con- 
stantly rising up — not breaking out in streams, but 
rising en masse. It is thus constantly displacing 
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that which previously occupied the centre, and 
forcing it towards the circumference. The surface 
becomes covered with concentric wrinkles, and the 
interior structure somewhat laminated, while the 
upper laminae at the centre of the area are torn 
into shreds by the expansion, like the outer bark 
of a rapidly growing tree. When the edge of such 
an expanding area meets that of the adjoining one 
the pitch rolls under, to be thrown up again at 
some future period. The material is rarely soft 
enough to meet and form a close joint at the top, 
but descends with a rounded edge, and at a con- 
siderable angle. The spaces thus left between the 
different areas are often five or six feet deep, and 
three or four yards wide at the top, diminishing, of 
course, to a mere seam at the bottom. When three 
or more of them meet, a star-shaped cavity is 
formed, in some cases twelve or fourteen feet deep. 

" It is difficult to conceive of a motion like this 
going on in a material almost of stony hardness, 
but that such a revolution is constantly taking 
place over the entire surface of this lake cannot be 
doubted. 

"Another curious proof of it is afforded by 
numerous pieces of wood which, being involved in 
the pitch, are constantly coming to the surface. 
They are often several feet in length, and five or 
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six inches in diameter. On reaching the surface 
they generally assume an upright position, one end 
being detained in the pitch, while the other is 
elevated by the lifting of the middle. They may 
be seen at frequent intervals all over the lake, 
standing up to the height of two or even three 
feet. They look like stumps of trees, protruding 
through the pitch, but their parvenu character is 
curiously betrayed by a ragged cap of pitch, which 
invariably covers the top, and hangs down like 
hounds' ears on either side. 

" The conclusion, then, to which a close observa- 
tion leads us in regard to the present condition of 
this singular lake, is, not that it has suddenly cooled 
down from a boiling state, as heretofore described, 
but that, solid as the material is, it is still boiling, 
although with an indefinitely slow motion. As the 
descent of the glacier may be considered the slowest 
instance of flowing in nature, so the revolution of 
the scarcely less solid bitumen of this lake may be 
set down as the slowest example of ebullition. 

" The water which fills the crevices of the pitch is 
clear and very pure, especially towards the mai|;in 
of the lake. It is the favourite resort of all the 
washerwomen for miles around." 
I Mr. Manross continues : " The vicinity of the 
ibch, with its strong odour, seems to give no mt 
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offence to animals than its presence in the soil does 
to vegetation. Numerous fishes, ten or twelve 
inches long, were seen in the waters of the lake. 
An alligator shuffled off from one of the areas on 
my approach. In two instances I scared birds 
resembling night-hawks from their nests — or rather 
from their eggs, which were deposited upon the 
naked pitch." 

To the south-west of the lake a large spring of 
petroleum is found, and twenty miles to the south- 
ward of La Braye, at a place called Cadras, are 
several mud volcanoes, which cast up water, mud, 
burnt wood, rounded pebbles, &c. 

The bitumen from the Pitch Lake is mixed with 
gravel, and used to pave the floors of the houses 
at Port of Spain and elsewhere ; it is also employed 
as fuel by the American steamers plying on the 
Orinoco, being thrown into the furnaces in com- 
pany with wood ; if used alone it fuses too readily. 
I have quoted at considerable length from Mr. 
Manross's paper, but the accuracy of his descrip- 
tion, and the ingenuity of his theory — which differs 
from preceding writers — will, I hope, prove a valid 
excuse. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BERMUDAS, OR SOMERS ISLANDS. 

From the depths of the North Atlantic Ocean, at 
a distance of 580 miles from the nearest land — 
Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina — the minute 
coral zoophytes have reared a cluster of islands, 
said to be equal in number to the days of the 
year. This group is named the Bermudas, or 
Somers Islands, and its position is in lat. 32° 15' 
N., and long. 64^51' W. 

Perhaps, from a strictly geographical point of 
view, it is hardly correct to include the Bermudas 
in a sketch of the West Indies ; but if not actually 
belonging to the Antilles, they bear the same rela- 
tion to them that a strong but distant fortress does 
to the town from which it is invisible, but over 
which, in reality, it stands as a guard and protector. 
The Bermudas are, in fact, the key to the West 
Indies ; possessing a grand harbour, in which our 
fleet may revictual or refit; in which our rich 
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traders may find a refuge from an enemy's cruisers, 
and constituting a station adapted alike for de- 
fending British interests and harassing those of an 
opponent. In view of the important rS/e these 
obscure islands are called upon to fill, military 
skill has left no means untried to strengthen 
naturally strong positions ; until now, this — our 
Malta of the West — may be regarded as impreg- 
nable. The great American hero recognized their 
value. "Let us annex the Bermudas, and thus 
possess a nest of hornets to annoy the British 
trade," wrote George Washington ; but it was 
not to be! English statesmen had also foreseen 
the vast importance of the station, and the Union 
Jack already waved above the Somers group. 

The islands forming the Bermudas extend in a 
crooked chain — much resembling a long-shanked 
fish-hook — for about twenty miles in length, their 
breadth varying from two miles to a furlong. The 
parliamentary return gives their area as nineteen 
square miles, with an estimated population of 
13*302. Only a few of the group are inhabited, 
the vast majority consisting of small patches of 
bare rock, scarcely elevated above the sea. The 
principal islands are St. Gcorge^s, three miles in 
length; Bermuda^ fifteen; Somerset, three; and Ire- 
land, three. Amongst the minor islands may be 
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mentioned St David's^ Coopef^s, Nonsuch^ Godefs, 
Partes, and Riveras; besides Boaz and Watford 
islands— the two latter occupied as a military 
station. The small islands, dotted about amongst 
their larger fellows, form several magnificent har- 
bours, and a multitude of picturesque bays and 
creeks ; amongst the former are Castle Harbour^ 
Great Sounds and Harrington Sound, . The nume- 
rous rocks and patches jutting up from the deep 
render a pilot necessary to the mariner, but are 
filled with interesting material for the naturalist 
and geologist. Peering over the side of a boat, 
the bottom of the sea looks like a brilliant flower- 
garden, and from the clearness of the water the 
smallest motion of the many-coloured fish, roaming 
through the delicate fronds of coral, may be dis- 
tinctly observed. There, side by side with the 
sea-rod — resembling ebony, yet tough as whale- 
bone — is seen the sea-fan, spreading its lilac net- 
work to catch the eye ; and further on the sea- 
feather, waving gracefully above the humble oyster, 
in which, however, is frequently enclosed a rich 
treasure, for the pearls of this part are highly 
prized. None of the archipelago attain a height 
exceeding 250 feet ; thus mountain grandeur is 
absent from the scenery, but it has a beauty 
entirely of its own. 
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Of coralline formation, the islands consist en- 
tirely of white granular limestone in various degrees 
of hardness. This forms an excellent building 
material, and is easily wrought by axes and saws. 
Soft at first, when exposed to the atmosphere it 
changes colour from white to grey, and assumes a 
greater consistency, withstanding rain and damp, 
when covered over with cement. The whole group 
is in a state of subsidence, and not of elevation. 
The hilly parts of the islands consist of a calcareous 
sand, forming, through the action of water, an 
incrustation of lime, hard and half an inch in 
thickness. The caves peculiar to this formation 
exist, some of them running back a considerable 
depth, and forming a pleasant retreat for picnic 
parties. 

The soil generally consists of a red earth, mixed 
with sand and vegetable matter ; but in swampy 
places a peaty substance is found, and in some 
localities a light sandy soil, particularly adapted 
for the growth of potatoes and onions. So rapid 
is the vegetation that the islands are clad in a 
mantle of perpetual verdure, for the climate is such 
that in winter the European seeds germinate, and 
in summer the tropical produce comes forward ; so 
that there is never an interregnum of any conse- 
quence. Timber is abundant, consisting chiefly of 
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the Bermudas cedar, whose fragrance is so well 
known to all who have ever visited the group. 
This tree is in reality a species of juniper, but it 
grows to a size considerable enough to furnish 
timber for the construction of small vessels, and 
ship-building is the favourite employment of the 
inhabitants. The prickly pear flourishes through- 
out the islands, as well as esculent roots ; wherever 
the ground remains uncultivated the sage-bush 
springs up in great profusion. The citron, 
orange, and lime grows wild ; and the castor- 
oil plant, aloe, and jalap are also of spontaneous 
growth. 

Hamilton, the present seat of government, is 
situated on the main island, by the shores of 
Hamilton Harbour, an inlet of Great Sound. It 
is of small extent as a town, but very convenient 
for trade, as vessels of large size can be secured 
alongside the wharves. Numerous small fishing 
communities are dispersed about the creeks arid 
bays. St. George's Island formerly contained the 
seat of government, but is now the military station 
of the colony. Forts of great strength command 
the entrance to the harbour, w^ich is completely 
land-locked, and accessible only by a narrow and 
intricate channel. On Ireland Island is situated 
the Royal Dockyard, an establishment now ren- 
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dered complete by a huge floating dock, towed out 
from England, at great risk, in 1869. 

Not a single spring or river exists amongst the 
whole group, the inhabitants drawing their supply 
of water entirely from tanks dependent on the 
rainfall. Communication between the different 
islands is facilitated by . strong and well-built 
bridges. 

The climate of the Bermudas has been lauded 
by some writers for its salubrity, and unjustly 
decried by others. Its mildness is undeniable, 
resembling that of Persia, subdued by the constant 
sea-breeze ; and its healthiness is generally above 
the average, although epidemics occasionally occur 
and commit great havoc. 

The government is administered by a governor 
and a privy council, consisting of nine members 
appointed by the Crown, who also act as a L^is- 
lative Council. There is also a House of Assembly 
of thirty-six members, consisting of four repre- 
sentatives from each parish ; all these gentlemen 
receive payment for their attendance. From 1844 
to 1877 the Bermudas were annexed to the epis- 
copal diocese of Newfoundland, but at present 
there is no bishop. Most of the inhabitants are 
inembers of the Church of England 

The principal articles of export are arrowroot. 



^nions, potatoes, and tomatoes, by far the greater i 
• majority of which find a market in the United 



The Bermudas are commonly said to have been . 
Idiscovered in 1527 by a Spaniard named Juan j 
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Henry May has left us an account of how, in 1593, 
a French ship in which he served becoming en- 
tangled in the treacherous coral reefs was beaten 
to pieces, when twenty-seven men escaped to land. 
They found the islands uninhabited, but abounding 
in hogs ; and having thus sufficient provision, the 
castaways set to work ship-building. With ma- 
terial obtained from the wreck they fashioned a 
cedar bark of eighteen tons burden, showing much 
skill in overcoming difficulties ; for they caulked 
their craft with a mixture of lime and turtle-oil, 
and then, in default of any better substance, ren- 
dered her water-tight with a sheathing of cement. 
Hogs and turtle provisioned their vessel, and they 
used the tops of palmetto-berries for bread. On 
the nth May, 1594, after a residence of five 
months, they quitted the islands, and were 
picked up by a vessel off the coast of Newfound- 
land. 

Shipwreck seems indissolubly connected with 
he history of "the vexed Bermoothes," for the 
next we hear of them is from a party of com- 
pulsory visitors. In 1609 a fleet of nine vessels, 
under the command of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir 
George Somers, sailed from Plymouth Sound for 
Virginia, of which territory Gates was appointed 
governor, whilst Somers was admiral of the seas 
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A terrible tempest separated the ship carrying the 
two knights — the " Sea Venture" — from the others, 
and after pumping and baling for three nights, in 
hourly expectation of going to the bottom, they 
fell in with land and beached their crazy vessel, by 
great good fortune in a spot which permitted of 
the whole party, numbering 150, being landed 
without loss of life. The nameless historian of this 
event quaintly writes : — " We now found we had 
reached a dangerous and dreaded island, or rather 
islands, called the Bermudas, considered terrible by 
all who have touched at them ; and from the 
dreadful tempests, thunder, and other alarming 
events prevailing, are commonly called the devil's 
islands. Owing to such dangers navigators 
anxiously avoid them." 

In this report we see the hand of the Spaniards — 
a ruse employed by those people to prevent other 
nations from colonizing the group. 

After settling down a little the wrecked men 
decked the long-boat, which they had saved, and 
sent her to Virginia for assistance, under the charge 
of the mate, but she was never heard of again. 
Whilst waiting for her return, Sir George Somers, 
who although a very old man seems to have had 
more energy than any of the party, proposed 
building a bark, a task that was accordingly begun. 
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The hogs, turtle, fish, and an endless supply of birds, 
served them for food. Our mariner says : " There 
were great numbers of birds, some very tame, and 
among them a kind of web-footed fowl like a green 
plover, or sea-gull. Flocks collecting together, 
breed in the islands so far in the sea, that the hogs 
cannot swim over to them, and they burrow in the 
ground like rabbits in a warren, though not so 
deep. With a firebrand in a dark night we have 
taken 300 in an hour. If the men standing by the 
beach made a great shouting and noise, the birds 
would flock around answering it, and settle on their 
legs and arms/ 

But the company, both landsmen and mariners, 
soon became a source of great trouble and anxiety 
to the knights, plotting desertion and committing 
various other offences highly subversive of disci- 
pline. Once or twice mutineers were haled before 
the governor, and matters would have gone hard 
with them had their comrades not begged them 
off. At last matters became so bad that a strict 
watch was set over the disaffected. In the words 
of the narrator,—*' The sentinels and night guards 
were doubled, and all the avenues carefully over- 
looked, by which further attempts were repressed 
until the 13th of March, that one Henry Paine, a 
gentleman, who full of mischief and hourly devising 
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something or other, abstracted swords, tools, and 
the like, to suit his own evil ends. On being called 
by the captain to attend the night watch in his 
turn, he not only insulted but struck him ; and 
being prevented from closing with him, abandoned 
his post with contumelious expressions respecting 
the governor." 

These words, after becoming the subject of com- 
mon conversation, were repeated to the governor, 
who considered them and his whole conduct of the 
most dangerous example and tendency. There- 
fore having summoned Paine, who was already one 
of the conspirators, to his presence, and convicted 
him before the colony, he condemned him to be 
instantly hanged. After the ladder was pre- 
pared, the culprit, having made many confessions, 
earnestly requested that, as he was a gentleman, 
he might be shot, which request being granted, he 
was put to death at sunset." 

Fearing that he had betrayed them, the con- 
spirators to whom Paine was allied deserted en 
masse to another island, but in course of time 
were induced to return on the persuasion of stout 
old Sir George Somers, only two men proving 
recalcitrant. Meanwhile the ship-building had 
progressed, and a bark and pinnace large enough 
to carry the whole company were ready by May. 
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The former vessel, named the " Deliverance," was 
forty feet in the keel, and her beams made from 
the oak of the wreck ; .her capacity was estimated 
at eighty tons. The pinnace constructed by 
Somers was smaller. 

On the 1 8th of May the whole company — ^with 
the exception of the two mutineers mentioned 
above — repaired on board the little vessels, and 
bade adieu to the scene of their disaster, reaching 
Virginia in safety. 

Some time afterwards the colony (Virginia) being 
greatly straitened for provisions, old Sir George 
Somers — then aged eighty — volunteered to bring a 
cargo of hogs from the Bermudas, and sailed in a 
vessel of only thirty tons for that purpose. He 
reached the group which bears his name, but pri- 
vation and exhaustion were too much for him, and 
the old knight died at St. George's, exhorting his 
nephew and crew to return with relief to Virginia. 
His body was embalmed and taken to England, 
but his heart found a last resting-place at the 
Bermudas. This is a curious old chapter of history, 
and so little known that I have dwelt upon it at 
some length. 

Sir George Somers* nephew did not carry out 
his uncle's wishes by returning straight to Virginia, 

t sailed instead for England, where the account 
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- gave of the islands caused the Virginia Company 
) claim them, which they did under a charter 
jranted by James I. in 1612. This association 
parted with their right to the Bermuda Company, ^^H 
who in 1616 obtained a new charter and extended ^^H 
privileges. Representative government was intro- ^^| 
duced in 1620. During the Commonwealth troubles 
great numbers of people flocked to the Bermudas 

tto escape the destructions of the mother country, ^_ 
and soon grave rumours of mismanagement by the ^H 
company reached England. Complaints of such a ^H 
nature were at length made that in 1864-85, by the ^H 
■process o^quo warranto, the company's charter was ^H 
annulled, and since that date the governors have ^^| 



always been appointed by the Crown, and the 
laws of the colony enacted by a local Legislature, 
consisting of the Governor, Council, and Assembly. 
During the revolutionary war in North America 
the inhabitants suffered greatly from want of food, 
being dependent on foreign supplies for all the 
flour and meat they consume, although they can 
send certain agricultural products to other countries. 
Early in the present century the importance of the 
Bermudas as a naval station was recognized, and 
Ireland Island purchased for a dockyard. The 
colony was also, in 1S24, declared a convict esta- 
blishment, but was never a pena! settlement, whei 
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prisoners might be dischat^ed. This establishment 
was broken up in 1863. 

The history of slavery in the Bermudas is the 
same as in Jamaica or the other West Indian 
Islands. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ISLANDS OF CUBA AND PUERTO RICO. 

I HAVE thus laid before the reader a short account 
of the British West Indian possessions, and I now 
turn to Spain, the power to whom Cuba and Puerto 
Rico — two of the finest islands in the Antilles — 
belong. After the slight glimpse that we have 
obtained in the foregoing pages, of a monstrous 
injustice tardily recognized, but then atoned for by 
the gift of absolute freedom to thousands of mise- 
rable Africans in a state of enforced servitude, it 
seems a painfully retrograde movement to record 
the history of colonies where the plague-spot of 
slavery still flourishes. Degenerate, corrupt, rotten, 
but still wrapped about in the ragged mantle of a 
spurious pride that only subjects its wearer to 
humiliation, Spain the Catholic, Spain the devout, 
has thought fit to adhere to this iniquitous custom, 
when the remainder of Europe, moved by one 
generous and righteous impulse, has effaced tlve. 
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blot that sullied its escutcheon. Even semi-bar- 
barian Russia was less slow to move than a nation 
that for centuries has prided herself on her chivalry, 
her literature, and her art. Let us grant that an 
abolition bill is even now before the Cortes, the 
stubborn opposition offered to the measure be- 
coming law is proof in itself that the heart of the 
nation does not beat in approval of an act of justice. 
Perhaps before these pages have passed through 
the press slavery may no longer exist throughout 
the Spanish colonies ; but the reparation will have 
been wrung from the reluctant donors by the grave 
representations and warnings of their neighbours, 
not by any spontaneous movement, any conscious- 
ness of deep shame, such as would stir a generous 
community into action. But perhaps it is wrong 
too closely to scrutinize the motives, provided only 
the good deed be done ; the movement in itself 
shows some semi-awakening from the torpor into 
which the once great empire has sunk. Let us hope 
that when Spain abolishes slavery, the tonic effect 
of one good action will prove to her people that 
it should not be their last. 

Cuba, known by the Spaniards under a variety 
of endearing epithets, such as " the Garden of the 
West," " the Summer Isle of Eden," &c., the largest 
of the West India islands, measures from Cape 
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Magai on the east to Cape Antonio on the west, a 
distance of 790 miles. It lies between 19° and 23° N. 
lat, and 74° and 85° W. long,, having a breadth 
varying from twenty-eight to 127 miles, a coast 
line of 1719 miles, and an area of about S5,ooo 
square miles ; including the adjacent islands and 
cays its total area is 64,000 square miles. 

In form Cuba is very irregular, approaching that 
of a long narrow crescent, the convex portion of 
which lies towards the north. It is the most 
westerly of the West Indian islands, dividing the 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico into two channels, 
that to the north-west being 124 miles wide ; the 
other to the south-west 97J miles in its narrowest 
part. The nearest of the Bahamas lies forty-five 
miles north of the coast of Cuba. Only one- 
third of the whole extensive coast-line is ac- 
cessible to vessels, banks, reefs, and rocks shutting 
out the remainder. The shores arc usually low 
and flat, which subjects them to frcqucilt floods and 
inundations, but numerous harbours are found, into 
which ships of large tonnage can enter. 

Only the south-eastern part of the island is 
mountainous. There a range called the " Sierra," 
" Montanos de Maestra " or " Cobre," rises more 
than 7000 feet above the level of the sea, the Pico 
de Tarquino, the loftiest point, attaining a height of 
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nearly 8000 feet. A few minor mountains occur 
towards the west, such as the '* Pico de Potrerillo," 
near Trinidad, the " Loma de San Juan," " El Pan 
de Guajaibon," and the " Pan de Matanzas," the 
latter being usually the first land sighted by vessels 
approaching from the north. Most of these moun- 
tains present a constant robe of verdure, being 
wooded to their very summits ; minerals, especially 
copper, are found on their sides ; together with 
chalybeate waters that enjoy a great reputation for 
the cure of disease. 

Owing to the narrow dimensions of the island, 
and the fact that the rivers all flow either north or 
south, they possess but a very short course, and 
are only navigable for a few miles by small boats ; 
but they are of great service in irrigating the 
plantations, and afford a bountiful supply of 
pure fresh water, highly esteemed for drinking 
purposes. 

The mountainous part of Cuba, towards the 
south-east, is formed of a calcareous mass, resting 
on a schistose formation, and the vegetable soil of the 
high land is dispersed almost universally above one 
great mass of calcareous rock, of a porous and un- 
equal character. Near the middle of the north coast 
a slaty formation is to be seen, on which the cal- 
careous rock seems to rest. The fertility of the soil is 
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a bye-word throughout the Antilles, and sufficiently- 
evidenced by the forest growth. It is estimated 
that 2,000,000 of acres of vii^in forest still remain 
untouched by the axe, and awaiting only the hand 
of man to turn it into a productive garden, Timber 
of fine growth abounds, such as the mahogany, 
cedar, a species of ebony and magnificent pines. 
Fruits attain the greatest perfection, more es- 
pecially the tropical varieties, and esculent roots 
are universally cultivated, whilst the maize or 
Indian corn is indigenous. The chief agricultural 
products are sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 

The island of Cuba, with the adjacent small 
isles and keys, is divided into six administrative 
territorial parts, known as Judicial, Political, Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Maritime, and Economical or 
" Real Hacienda'' 

The judicial division, comprising the whole island, 
is further subdivided intotwenty-six judicial districts, 
over each of which is placed an " alcalde mayor " 
or judge, having for his auxiliaries the ordinary 
"alcaldes" (local judges). The superior tribunal, 
the " Real Audiencia," holds its sessions at Ha- 
vannah, and to this court any person can appeal 
from the decisions of tlie lower authorities, whilst it 
is moreover a species of Council of State, which 
the Captain-General consults upon all difficult 
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matters of administration, as well as upon laws, 
concessions, &c. 

Politically the island is composed of a single 
province, under the control of a Superior Governor, 
who is at the same time Captain- General. It is 
again subdivided into four political governments 
{Gobiemos Politicos) or lieutenancies, which are 
further split up into " Gobiernos'* and captaincies. 
There are thirty-one political districts, each of 
which has an " Ayuntamiento '* or town-council, at 
the head of affairs. 

The military division likewise includes the whole 
island, and constitutes a Captaincy-General. It is 
divided into two compartments, with Havannah 
for its capital in the west, and Santiago- de Cuba 
in the east ; the former under the command of the 
Captain-General, the latter under the Governor of 
Cuba. Each department consists of gobiernos^ 
military districts, and districts of arms. The' 
boundary between these two divisions cuts the 
island in half, commencing from the mouth of the 
brook Yana, abreast of Yuriguano, and terminating 
at Sabana-la-Mar. It also marks the limits of the 
two dioceses and of the political government. 

The ecclesiastical government consists of the 
archbishopric of Cuba and the bishopric of Havan- 
nah, the two dioceses being separated as above. 



The maritime division is divided into five pro- 
vinces — Havannah, Trinidad, San Juan de los 
Remedios, Nucvitas, and Cuba, the whole being 
subject to a commander-general, 

The economical or royal property department 
is controlled by a superintendent-general. 

As Cuba is the most important of the Spanish 
colonics, its cap tain -general cannot be of lower 
rank than a lieutenant-general in the army, and 
the post is one of great power, for the authority of 
this official is almost despotic. The appoint- 
ment rests with the Crown, subject to the approval 
of the ministry, and the term of office is from three 
to five years, with a fixed salary of 10,000/. per 
annum, although that sum does not represent a 
third of the emoluments that accrue to the holder 
from various and questionable sources. The cap- 
tain-general has the entire disposal of the forces, 
both land and sea, aud is, in fact, a viceroy, armed 
with more than the usual powers of that position, 
for he can suspend officials at will, and is answerable 
to the Peninsula government alone In cases of 
emergency he convokes a council, consisting of the 
officer commanding the navy, the regent of the 
audiencia, and the Bishop of Havannah, and any 
law they promulgate can only be revoked by 
the home government, On certain days he 
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gives audiences, when all persons may freely ap- 
proach for the purpose of stating their grievances. 
Whether these unfortunates obtain redress seems a 
little doubtful, for a writer remarks that betakes 
care " not to grant petitions signed by more than 
three neighbours at a time, an occurrence which is 
looked upon and punished as sedition." * 

The municipal administration need hardly be 
entered into, for all its power is really vested in the 
hands of the all-absorbing captain-general. The 
taxes of this department, called ^^ proprios^^ and 
^*arbitrios** consist of a poll-tax, of taxes upon pro- 
perty, industry and commerce ; upon all vendors, 
markets, stores, and itinerant trades; upon con- 
veyances, public and private ; upon every single 
article, profession, or calling, in short, from which 
money can on any pretext be extorted. The sums 
thus obtained are expended in lighting the towns, 
supporting the police, prisons, prisoners, &c. 

The capital of Cuba is Havannah (Havana), a 
large town, with a magnificent harbour, situated 
on the north coast of the island. It is walled, and 
the intramural portion is composed of narrow, 
dirty, ill-savoured and totally undrained streets, 
together with a cathedral, the palace of the captain- 
general, and an opera-house. . A traveller says : 

^ '* Cuba with Pen and Pencil," by Samuel Hazard. 
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" The cathedral is as devoid of beauty, both ex- 
ternally and internally, as such an edifice can be 
made. To describe such a building would be an 
absurd waste of time and patience. We all know 
what IS a large Roman Catholic church, built in 
the worst taste, and by a combination of the lowest 
attributes of Gothic and Latin architecture. The 
palace, having been built for a residence, docs not 
appear so utterly vile, though it is the child of 
some similar father." Outside the wall is a road i 
called the Paseo, ornamented with an avenue ofi 
trees, and provided with seats, whereon numerous 
spectators assemble to see the beauty of Cuba 
drive past in curious vehicles called volantes. 
These consist of a pair of huge wheels, before 
which a hooded body, capable of holding two 
persons, is slung. The shafts are fourteen feet in 
length, so that nearly three yards of space inter- 
venes between the carriage proper and the quadru- 
ped. The latter, besides the entire weight of this. 
awkward arrangement, has to carry the driver, 
usually a huge negro attired in gorgeous livery. 
One would think that common sense might suggest 
some vehicle better adapted forturning the comers 
of narrow streets, but the people of Spanish descent 
are very conservative. So proud are their owners 
of these uncouth equipages, that they actually kes'5 
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them in the drawing, or dining-room, instead of 
relegating them to the stable. 

Cuba possesses some beautiful caves, notably 
those at Bellamar, some two miles and a half from 
the city of Matanzas. These extend for three 
miles beneath the surface of the earth, and are 
partially lighted up with gas to give the visitor a 
good view of their splendours. Speaking of the 
main chamber, Mr. Hazard says, ** This temple, I 
should think, is quite 200 feet long, and about 
seventy wide, and is about 150 feet from the 
entrance of the cave ; and while it far surpasses in 
richness and splendour the temple of the same 
name in the Mammoth Cave, it does not equal it in 
size or solemn grandeur.'' The sparkling columns 
of crystal produce a most wonderful effect, their 
colours changing, when a light is held behind them, 
from white to amber, warmed up by lovely rose 
tints. Each of these shafts has a name, one " the 
Mantle of Columbus," another "the Guardian 
Spirit," and so on. The caves were accidentally 
discovered some twenty years ago, by a labourer 
losing his tool down a hole, which further search 
revealed to be an opening into this fairy grotto. 

Cuba, from her mountains, has a tolerably 
healthy climate inland, though her sea coasts are 
ravaged by epidemic diseases ; but, in addition to 
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this, there is yearly danger of hurricanes and 
hourly danger of an earthquake. On the loth 
October, 1846, the barometer fell very rapidly, a' 
north-easterly breeze freshened into a gale, which 
augmented in force until a hurricane, such as had 
never been heard of within the memory of man, 
was blowing;. Huge rollers swept in, carrying 
vessels on their crests, and dashing them to 
atoms on the shore ; trees, chimneys, every descrip- 
tion of property, was driven before the might of the 
wind. During its terrible career it demolished 
1872 houses, and sank 216 vessels, besides seriously 
damaging sixty or seventy more. The Coliseo 
theatre in Havannah was completely destroyed, 
large tracts of country laid waste, and hundreds of 
people were killed or seriously injured. The full 
force of the hurricane seemed to centre itself on 
the capital and its environs — a fact which largely 
increased the long list of casualties. 

The island of Cuba was discovered by Columbus 
during his first voyage. On the 28th of October, 
1492, the Pearl of the Antilles was first sighted by 
the great navigator, who bestowed upon it the 
name of Juana, in honour of Prince John, the son 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Upon the death of 
Ferdinand the island received the name of FernaO' 
dina ; and again that of Santiago, in reverence foe] 
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the patron saint of Spain ; whilst later still the 
inhabitants rechristened it Ave Maria, in honour 
of the Virgin ; but happily the old Indian appel- 
lation has outlasted all its other designations, and 
it is now universally known as Cuba. 

At the time of its discovery the island was divided 
into nine principalities, under the sway of as many 
caciques, or chiefs. These were all independent of 
each other ; yet so tractable was the disposition of 
the Indians that perfect tranquillity always existed, 
the will of their ruler being received as law by his 
subjects. Old chroniclers describe this people as 
being possessed of a dreamy, sensuous religion, 
which extended to a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and to the existence of a beneficent Deity. 
A juggling priesthood — much resembling the pre- 
sent Shamans amongst the Siberian tribes — ^worked 
on the fears of their flock, by pretended influence 
over malignant spirits ; but none of the sanguinary 
rites of the Mexican empire were resorted to ; and, 
according to the earliest Spanish authorities, the 
Cubans distinguished themselves beyond any other 
Indian nation, by their readiness to receive the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Baracoa was the first town founded, and from 
it parties pushed out and explored the island 
thoroughly. Its vast capabilities being thus 
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ascertained, the towns of Santiago and Trinidadtl 
were founded in 1514, on the south coast, for the^ 
purpose of facilitating intercourse with the Spanis] 
inhabitants of Jamaica ; other towns or villages 
in the interior also sprung up, and Baracoa became 
of some importance. As yet no settlement existed 
on the north coast, but San Juan dc los Remedios 
was soon established ; and on the 20th July, I5IS> 
at the spot now called Batabano, on the south side 
of the island, was planted a town, named after 
Columbus, San Cristobel de la Habana, but four 
years later this designation was transferred to the 
place where the capital now stands. 

At this time Baracoa, having been raised to the 
dignity of a city and a bishopric, was considered 
the capital, and remained so until 1522, when the 
honour of being the chief town of Cuba was 
bestowed upon Santiago. In 1538 an audacious 
French pirate reduced Havana to ashes — a pro- 
ceeding which caused the erection of the Castillo 
de la Fuer::a, a fortress which exists to this hour 
for the protection of the city. The shelter afforded 
by the fine harbour to the rich galleons passing 
between the Peninsula and New Spain, and the 
facility with which they could provision, water, and 
refit, under the shelter of the fort, caused the place 
imperceptibly to outstrip its neighbours j so that,' 
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1549, we find a new governor, Gonzalez Perez de 
Angulo, making it his abode — an example fol- 
lowed by his successors ; so that Havannah silently, 
and without legal sanction, became considered the 
capital, a title with which it was not formally in- 
vested until 1589. 

The history of Cuba throughout the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth 
century, contains little worthy of remark, being a 
chronicle of piratical raids, more or less successful, 
and of acts of misgovernment and injustice perpe- 
trated by successive rulers. Yet one fact must be 
remembered in the earlier annals of the island : — 
From its shores the adventurers started who dis- 
covered Yucatan and Darien ; in Cuba we first 
find the name of Hernando Cortez brought promi- 
nently forward as the fierce taskmaster of the 
wretched Indians in the copper-mines of Cobre, 
and as the ardent squirer of fair dames ; and from 
Havannah sailed Hernando de Soto, the explorer 
of Florida and the discoverer of the Mississippi. 
The rearing of cattle seems to have formed the 
occupation of the early settlers ; in 1580 the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane and of tobacco was com- 
menced, and negroes imported to assist therein; 
and before the seventeenth century it had been 
found necessary to strengthen Havannah by two 



jtJditional fortresses, the Morro and the Punta, 
ftboth of which are still in existence. Filibustering 
L.descciits and local mismanagement hardly merit 
Kvery close attention, 

But in the latter half of the eighteenth century' 
I'ttn event of the first importance befell Cuba; this. 
»was the capture of Havannah by the British. 

Although apprised of the forthcoming invasion, 
'■Don Juan de Prado Porto Carrero, the captain- 
general, made few preparations to meet it, beyond 
ascertaining what number of men were available.! 
for the defence of the island, and the proportion 
fcof slaves to whom arms might be safely intrusted. 
^' He openly averred that the project would never be 
carried out ; but his incredulity received an abrupt 
termination on the 6th June, 1762, when over 
two hundred of the enemy's vessels appeared off 
Havannah. 

On the Sth March the expedition had .sailed 
from Spithead, having for its object first the 
re of the French possessions in the West 
Indies, and next the capture of Havannah, which 
was considered the key to the Spanish coh 
both North and South America. After touching 
at Martinique, where the British squadron, under 
Sir James Douglas.joincd it, the expedition 
straight for Havannah, by the old Bahama channel. 



steered ^^^ 
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a dangerous course, but one that had the double 
effect of taking the enemy unprepared, and of pre- 
venting the French from sending succour from St. 
Domingo. Two frigates were sent in advance, and 
on the 2nd June discovered five Spanish ships, 
which they immediately engaged, capturing four, 
although one made her escape. On the morning 
of the Sth the Pan of Matanzas was sighted, and 
on the following day — Havannah being thirty 
miles to the westward — preparations were made 
for the landing of the troops, a duty entrusted to 
Commodore Keppel. The admiral, Sir George 
Pocock, with his fleet, stood on for the mouth of 
the harbour to reconnoitre, and also to cover the 
operations of the commodore. He discovered 
twelve Spanish line-of- battle ships, with many 
merchant vessels, lying in the harbour. 

The crew of the vessel that had escaped from 
the frigates on the 2nd had aroused the captain- 
general from his incredulity. This officer at once 
assembled a council of war, at which it was re- 
solved to resist to the last, and the plan of defence 
was arranged. Two ships were sunk at the mouth 
of the harbour — a hasty measure that the Spaniards 
had soon reason to regret, for although it effec- 
tually excluded the British, it equally shut in their 
own fine fleet, and rendered their vessels perfectly 
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useless. On the opposition offered by the 
the safety of the city mainly depended ; and the 
command of the most important of these, the 
Morro and Putita, was entrusted to naval officers, 
an arrangement that gave deadly offence to the 
officers of the army, who regarded themselves as 
defrauded of the post of honour and of danger ; 
but the Captain-General argued that the sailors 
were more accustomed to artillery than infantry 
and cavalry ofKcers, and the brave defence made 
by them showed the wisdom of his choice. When 
the entire Spanish force was assembled it nearly 
doubled in strength that of the invaders, consist- 
ing of 4600 soldiers of all arms, gooo seamen and 
marines of the squadron, 14,000 militia and people 
of colour — making a total of 27,600. 

On the morning of the 7th Lord Albemarle 
effected the landing of the whole of the troops, 
between the river Cogimar and Bacuranao, about 
six miles from the Morro, without opposition, and 
at the same time the admiral landed a body of 
seamen and marines four miles to the westward of 
Havannah. The enemy manifesting a disposition 
to dispute tlie passage of the Rio Cogimar, the 
" Dragon " bombarded the fort, which soon surren- 
dered, and the invaders crossed without further 
difficulty. The greater part of the SpatiUK Cct^j^ 
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was stationed in the town of Guanabacao, oppo- 
site Havannah, between the two spots where the 
British had landed, with the intention of prevent- 
ing the latter from turning the head of the har- 
bour, and attacking the city by land. 

Lord Albemarle halted that night in the village 
of Cogimar, and on the following morning gained 
possession of the heights overlooking the city, 
upon which batteries were erected, and fire opened 
on the Morro. The naval captain in charge of 
this important post, Don Luis de Velasco, behaved 
with the greatest gallantry; his second in com- 
mand, the Marquis de Gonzales, died sword in 
hand,, and the resistance made by the garrison 
elicited a just tribute of commendation from Sir 
George Pocock ; but the opposing force was too 
strong, and on the 30th July the Morro surren- 
dered, when a fortnight later (14th August) the 
city capitulated. The spoils seized by the captors 
were very large, and their distribution gave rise to 
much discontent. How uneven such division was 
may be gathered from the fact that while Sir 
George Pocock and Lord Albemarle had each 
122,697/. los, 6d, as their share, that of an ordi- 
nary seaman was only 3/. i^f. 9|<3J, and of a private 
4/. IS. S^d. 1 

The English remained in occupation of Cuba 
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for only a few months, yet in that brief time they 
gave a start to the prosperity of the island by 
pushing its trade and traffic, by importing negroes 
to cultivate the waste land, and by displaying an 
energy that the Spaniards, after their departure, 
endeavoured to continue. By the Treaty of Paris, 
in 1763, Havannah was restored to Spain. On the 
7th July of that year the keys of the city were 
formally delivered up to the new captain-general, 
the Conde de Ricla, and the English garrison 
embarked on its return to Europe, but the present 
prosperity of the island may be said to date from 
that event. 

During the remainder of the eighteenth century 
Cuba made rapid advances. A lai^e emigration 
from Florida increased the population, whilst in 
1795 a number of French planters came from San 
Domingo, bringing with them improved modes of 
coffee-culture, which led to an extensive increase 
in the number of plantations. Since then steam 
machinery has been introduced, and but for the 
system of slavery, and the utter disregard for the 
Creoles manifested by the Peninsula government, 
the island would have been one vast garden. To 
grind down, oppress, and insult the native Cubans, 
seems to have been the wish that lay nearest to 
the heart of the home govcium.eu\.. "^o ^\i^'as 
M z 
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was ever appointed to a post in his native coun- 
try, these offices being exclusively reserved for 
Spaniards; his political, civil, and religious liber- 
ties were taken away, and he had to contribute 
enormously in taxes towards the maintenance of a 
large standing army and navy. Hence numerous 
insurrections occur in the history of the island 
throughout the present century. In 1823 a society 
was formed for the purpose of obtaining some 
measure of freedom, the pretext employed being 
that Cuba was about to be sold to England. In 
1829 another attempt was made, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Mexican settlers. An insur- 
rection of the blacks took place in 1844, and was 
remarkable for its excellent organization, although 
it aimed at the murder of every white person on 
the island. In 1848 Lopez made a filibustering 
descent from the United States, and another in 
1851, which cost him his life. The following ex- 
tract from an excellent book ^ on Cuba will show 
the course adopted by the Spanish government 
towards the native population : — " So far from 
affording personal security to the Cuban, the 
government has taken every method to endanger 
it, under the pretence that it is necessary to keep 

» ** Cuba and the Cubans," by Author of ** Letters from Cuba," 
JVew Yotk^ 1850. 
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the native inhabitants in a state of constant appre- 
hension, in order to ensure their continued alle- 
giance. To this end every kind of judicial enor- 
mity prevails, and every description of imposition 
I la practised upon the helpless creole. If he com- 
mits a wrong, he is punished without an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in his own defence ; or, what 
is the same thing, he is tried before a prejudiced 
tribunal. If he has suffered an injury, he finds the 
means of redress so tedious that endurance is pre- i 
ferable to the formidable task of obtaining justice \ 
There is but one means of avoiding persecution, 
but one way of escape when persecuted, but one 
method to obtain justice when seeking ordinary 
redress — it is by bribery. Gold will open prison 
doors ; procure dispensation for falsely imputed 
crimes ; obtain a tardy degree of long-sought 
justice. Thus personal security is only to be i 
enjoyed at the expense of the right of property." \ 

Is it any wonder, after perusing the above — and 
other authorities confirm the statements — that, 
when in 1868 the Spanish revolution broke out, the 
patriots of Cuba should have endeavoured to free 
their lovely island from the yoke of such masters ? 
How much blood and treasure the suppression of 
this movement has cost Spain we know not; but J 
this we do know, that the torch of liberty once I 
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kindled in a country possessed of such impene- 
trable fastnesses as Cuba, and inhabited by a warm- 
blooded and generous people, will never be extin- 
gruished in truth by the legions the mother country 
can bring across theseasto quench it. "Cuban rising 
at an end," we read frequently, and perhaps with 
little attention, for the subject claims the interest 
of few amongst us ; but it is far from being at the 
wished-for end, and that consummation will never 
be attained until some measure of liberty is abroad 
in the land. A writer ' who was with thetn during 
the outbreak says : " It has been my lot in life to 
mix a good deal with discontented people — rebels, 
revolutionists, reformers, and, in fact, all categories 
of men who look on themselves as oppressed. 
Poles, whose families were shivering in Siberian 
wastes ; Frenchmen, whose kith and kin had been 
sent to a better world by the blood-stained mounte- 
bank who dissipated Lamartine's poetic republic 
with artillery volleys ; and many others of the same 
genus ; but until I listened to Cubans giving vent 
to their hatred of Spain, I never had any concep- 
tion with what diabolical hatred one nation can 
look upon another. There is no use attempting to 
paint the feelings of the Cubans still under the 
power of Spain for the race from which they have 

3 " The Mambi-Land," by James J. O'Kelly. 
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sprung, because all painting would be a weak and 
ineffectual representation of the reality. In all 
probability, if the present disturbed state of affairs 
continues in Spain, the pent-up rage of this much- 
oppressed people will find vent in a new Sicilian 
vespers ; and, if it were not for the fear of exposing 
their families to a renewal of the insults and 
outrages to which they were subjected after the 
first reverses in the revolution, the attempt would 
have long since been made." 

The consciousness that the bayonets of the 
145,000 soldiers she has sent out to crush the 
rising are little likely to instil more loving senti- 
ments into the breasts of the Creoles seems at last 
to be striking Spain. Cuban affairs now occupy 
the attention of the Spanish legislature, and a bill 
for the manumission of the slaves in a few years 
has become law. Let us trust that ere then this 
virulent hatred will be of the past, and that justice 
will be rendered to both negroes and Creoles ; if 
not, the happiest chapter in the future history of 
Cuba will date from the hour when the stars and 
stripes replaced on the Morro the blood-stained 
golden and red banner of Old Spain. 

TJie Island of Puerto Rico. 
Puerto (Porto) Rico, the second Spanish pos- 
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session in the West Indies, is an island lying 
between 17° 55' and 18° id N. lat.,and 65° 39' and 
6^^ 11' W. long.; with an area of 3550 square 
miles it supports a population of 646,362 souls. 

In shape Puerto Rico is a rude parallelogram, 
100 miles long by forty broad. A mountain range, 
whose highest point attains an elevation of 3700 
^eet, forms a back-bone to the island, which 
towards the southern face descends abruptly to the 
sea, but on the other side the slope is much more 
gradual, a plain several miles in width existing 
between the base of the range and the coast. 
From this central chain many spurs run out north 
and south, enclosing between them valleys of great 
fertility, those on the north side affording the 
richest pasturage ; while the southern part is 
deemed best adapted for the growth of sugar. 
There are no less than seventeen rivers running 
into the sea on the north side of the island, and 
harbours abound, but the heavy surf that rolls in 
with northerly winds makes an anchorage insecure 
whilst they prevail, and the same cause has thrown 
up bars at the mouths of the rivers, which blocking 
their entrances, make them difficult of access with- 
out a pilot. On the north-west coast the rivers 
form extensive lagoons of several miles in length, 
the accumulation of sand preventing their waters 
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y from finding a free passage to the st 
harbour of San Juan (the capital) is completely 
sheltered by the island on which the town stands ; 
Aguadilla, at the north-west extremity of the 
island, is an open roadstead, but much frequented 
from the facilities it oifers for watering and pro- 
visioning ; while Giiaiiica and Hovas, on the south 
coast, are of good size, afford a safe anchorage, 
and are easily defended. Altogether nature has ^^ 
been most bountiful to Puerto Rico in the matter ^H 
of water and havens. ^H 

^H The soil of this island much resembles that of '^H 
^^B Jamaica, and needs no especial description. It is ^H 
^^P of extraordinary fertility, adapted both to the ^^| 
I growth of the sugar-cane and the coffee-plant ; 

I 
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growth of the sugar-cane and the coffee-plant ; 
whilst the swampy tract created by the obstiiic- 
tion of the rivers is made use of for the cultivation 
of rice and cocoa-nuts, A large quantity of sugar i 
is produced annually ; besides coffee, tobacco,- 
maize, rice, and cotton. The good pasturage 
makes the breeding of cattle a very profitable 
business, and both live-stock and hides form 
articles of export. The commerce of the island is 
very considerable, as will be seen by the statistics ; 



kbul Cuba and Puerto Rico being regarded as one, ^^ 
it is not possible to apportion the exact share due.^^^ 
to each. ^^| 
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It contains some sixty towns and villages. The 
capital, San Juan de Puerto Rico, is situated on a 
narrow island, lying to the north of the mainland, 
with which it is connected by a bridge. The town 
is laid out at right angles, and possesses a cathe- 
dral, theatre, and the usual government buildings. 
It is strongly fortified, and can boast of having 
thrice repulsed the assaults of the British. It is 
connected by telegraphic cable with the other 
West India Islands, and a land telegraph runs 
between the most important towns; several rail- 
ways have been projected, but none as yet con- 
structed ; indeed, irrigation, drainage, and much 
other good work, is at a standstill, owing to the 
application of every penny of surplus revenue to 
the suppression of the Cuban rebellion. 

Puerto Rico is governed under a constitution 
voted by the Spanish Cortes in 1869. The governor 
is president of the superior tribunals of justice, but 
the fiscal administration has a special chief, called 
an Intendant. Justice is administered, as in Cuba, 
by judges and alcaldes ; while ecclesiastical affairs 
are presided over by a bishop, chosen by the Crown 
and approved by the Pope. For administrative 
purposes the island and its dependencies are 
divided into nine districts — Puerto Rico, Bayamon, 
Arecibo, Aguadilla, Mayaquez, Ponce, Humacao, 
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Guayama, and Vieques. Slavery was abolished in 
Puerto Rico by a bill passed on the 23rd of March, 

1873. 
Puerto Rico was discovered by Columbus in 

1493, and invaded in 1509 by the Spaniards under 
Ponce de Leon, by whom the whole of the inhabi- 
tants, 600,000 or 800,000 in number, were extermi- 
nated in a few years. Its history presents nothing 
in any way remarkable, and the prejudices arising 
from caste and colour are unknown in this island. 
With ordinary good management it would be one 
of the richest spots on the globe. Misgovernment 
prevents the full development of its resources. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

. THE ISLAND OF HAITI, FORMERLY HISPANIOLA. 

We now arrive at the Island of Haiti, on which 
exist two independent governments ruled by sepa- 
rate Presidents, having distinct laws, and differing 
in many other respects — these are the Republics of 
Haiti and of San Domingo. 

But although these governments are politically 
distinct, their history is so interwoven that, in a 
small compass, it would be difficult to separate 
them without recapitulating the same incidents 
when treating of each. I shall, therefore, first 
describe the island as a whole ; I shall next give 
the necessary particulars concerning each Repub- 
lic ; and, lastly, I shall carry the history of the 
entire island down to the present time, a method 
by which I hope to bring the leading events clearly 
before the reader. 

The Island of Haiti (Hispaniola), for some time 
known also as San Domingo, lies between lat 




1?° 3^ and 19° 56' N., and long. 68° 20' and 
74° 3S' W. Next to Cuba it is the largest of the 
Antilles, its length between Capes Engafio and 
Tiburon being 405 miles, and its greatest width 
from north to south, between Capes Isabella and 
Beata, being 165 miles ; whilst its total area, in- 
clusive of the islands off the coast, is 28,030 
square miles, supporting a population estimated at 
822,000, of whom at least three-fourths are negroes 
or mulattoes. Reference to the map will show 
that it is situated between the islands of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, being separated from the former 
by the Windward Passage, forty-eight miles in 
breadth ; and from the latter by the Mona Passage, 
seventy-six miles in breadth. 

The numerous bays and inlets with which Haid 
is indented make its form very irregular, more par- 
ticularly its western end. From the south-west 
corner a narrow peninsula protrudes, of 150 miles 
in length by twenty to forty in breadth ; and 
another shorter arm runs out on the north-west, as 
well as a considerable prolongation, forming the 
Bay of Samana, on the north-cast, circumstances 
which give to the island a coast-line of 1500 miles 
and many excellent harbours- 
It is traversed from east to west by three ranges 
of mountains, connected by lateral branches, be- 
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tween which are situated extensive plains. The 
central chain, the Sierra del Cibao, attains its 
culminating point at an elevation of about 8ocx) 
feet ; to the northward, and nearly parallel with it, 
runs a chain known as the Sierra de Monte Cristo, 
and between them lies the Vega Real, a noble plain 
130 miles long, watered by the Yuna and Gran 
Yaque rivers, and comprising excellent pasture- 
land. The third range, starting from Cape Tiburon, 
extends throughout the south-western peninsula, 
and terminates about half way between the cities 
of Port-au-Prince and San Domingo. From these 
diverge smaller spurs, running towards the sea, 
which divide the whole country into plains of 
varied sizes, some of which are of great extent, and 
afford first-class grazing-ground for stock. 

The principal streams have an east, west, or 
southerly course, and although amply supplying 
the districts they pass through, are obstructed 
by sand-bars, and unnavigable for any distance. 
Lakes are numerous, and in some instances salt ; 
mineral springs, saline, sulphur, and chalybeate, are 
found ; and amongst the minerals known to exist 
on the island are gold, silver, platinum, mercury, 
copper, iron, tin, sulphur, and manganese, besides 
several kinds of precious stones. Formerly gold- 
mining was carried on, but want of capital has of 
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late years caused this pursuit to be abandoned,. 
and now only the poorer classes busy themselves, 
in gold-washing on the banks of some of the 
northern streams. 

The vegetation is of a tropical character, andJ 
very luxuriant. The mountains are clothed with 
forests of pine, mahogany, ebony, and lignum vits, 
and magnificent palms flourish on the plains. 
Flowering plants abound, and the rich soil yields 
lievery species of esculent common to the tropics. 
'he western portion of the island is most prolific,, 
and supports the largest population. The articles 
of export are sugar, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, indigo, 
and cotton, but the products have decidedly fallen 
off since the erection of the Republics. In 1789 
there was exported 76,000,000 lbs. of coffee ; in 1856" 
the amount had decreased to 35,497,824 lbs, ; but 
the later returns present a better array of figures. 

The geology of the island shows that limestone 
is the prevailing formation, schistose and quartz 
rocks occurring in some parts. On the south side 
of the Bay of Samana are found a large number of 
very curious insulated limestone hillocks, conical 
In form, and averaging from eighty to 150 feet in 
height. By the action of the sea many of these 
have been undermined, forming caverns whose! 
floors are of pure white sand, whilst magnificenl 
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stalactites reflect every colour of the rainbow. 
These beautiful natural temples seem formerly to 
have been frequented by the aborigines, who made 
them the theatre of such rites as their simple 
religion enjoined. 

The climate of Haiti resembles in most particu- 
lars that of the neighbouring islands, but is perhaps 
more moist than Cuba, although this fact does not 
detract from its salubrity. In the elevated districts 
towards the north a perpetual spring reigns, and 
the summer heats are always tempered by the sea- 
breeze and by the land-breeze, or terraly during the 
night. Only the southern coast is liable to hurri- 
canes, but the whole island has on several occa- 
sions suffered severely from earthquakes. The 
most notable of these disasters occurred in 1564, 
1684, 1691, 1751, 1770, and 1842. By that of 1771, 
the city of Port-au-Prince was destroyed, and the 
coast submerged for a distance of sixty miles ; the 
visitation of 1842 laid several towns in ruins, and 
the loss of life is estimated by thousands. 

The above will give a general idea of the 
physical features and capabilities of the island, 
and I now proceed to the two republics which 
jointly occupy it. 

Haiti {R^publique de Haiti) is a Republic occupy- 
ing the western portion of the island of the same 
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name. It is divided from the Dominican Republic 
on the east by an irregular line drawn from the 
mouth of the river Anses-i-Pitre, on the south 
coast, to that of the river Massacre on the north 
coast, but the boundaty-line is very loose, and 
much land is still debateable. Including the 
islands of Tortuga and Gonaive, it contains 10,204 
square miles, an area divided into six depart- 
ments, which are again subdivided into arrondisse- 
ments and communes. The population is esti- 
mated — no census exists — by the best authorities 
at 572,000, although the official return makes the 
number 800,000. 

The capital and chief port — Port-au-Prince— is 
situated at the head of the great bay on the west 
coast, and has a population of 22,000. Built upon 
a rather abrupt slope, the view of the city from the 
sea is very attractive ; the streets are wide, and the 
principal thoroughfares laid down at right angles 
to the beach, so that from the bay a spectator can 
obtain, through these, a view into the country 
beyond. It is reported to have been possessed of 
handsome buildings, churches, &c., in days of yore, 
but earthquakes and revolutions combined have 
destroyed every vestige of its former reputed great- 
ness, except an immense stone basin in the upper 
part of the town, especially designed for the horses 
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of the inhabitants to bathe in — a stage of luxury 
to which London has not yet attained. The ware- 
houses of the foreign merchants are the only 
buildings of any note, the remainder consisting of 
wooden houses huddled together in irregular 
fashion ; and the drainage is left entirely to nature. 
Several small islands are scattered about in front 
of the capital, and in the distance the hills of 
Gonaive are visible. At this latter island there is a 
considerable town, from whence most of the Haitian 
coffee and other produce is shipped ; and it also 
possesses an historic interest as being the place 
where Tousaint L*Ouverture embarked to meet a 
miserable death in the dungeons of Joux. The 
other ports open to foreign commerce are Cape 
Haytien, Port de la Paix, Saint-Marc, Miragoane, 
Jer6mie, Aux Cayes, Acquin, and Jacmel. 

At the western end of Haiti the mountains, 
though numerous, are of less elevation than in the 
eastern portion, and the tracts between them con- 
sist of beautiful valleys and plains, abundantly 
watered, and possessing a natural growth of valu« 
able timber, rare woods, and dyes. 

Agriculture is conducted in a very primitive 
fashion, but with a smaller yield than in the old 
days of slavery. The articles most largely ex- 
ported are coffee, cotton, cocoa, wax, logwood. 
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fustic, mahogany and tortoiseshell. Cotton has 
always formed a prominent staple, and at one 
time, before emancipation, 7,200,000 lbs. were sent 
annually to France alone. After this, it greatly 
declined, but on the outbreak of the American 
civil war, when cotton rose in value from 4^/. to 
2s. 6d. per pound, its cultivation was resumed 
with great success, and in 1866 the crop reached 
7,000,000 lbs. The effort was spasmodic; for in 
1872 we find raw cotton exported to the value of 
y6yjZ6L ; in 1873 it had sunk to 25,493/. ; in 1874, 
to 17,224/.; and in 1877, to 2164/.! The coffee 
yield has proved more constant, and being of 
excellent quality and very cheap, it obtains a 
ready market in Europe, more particularly in 
France, where the San Domingo coffee, as it is 
called, is almost exclusively used for the army. 
The commercial intercourse of the Republic is 
chiefly with Great Britain and the United States. 
The total annual imports for the three years, 1875 
to 1877, averaged 1,180,000/., and the exports 
1,300,000/. 

Haiti is governed by a Constitution, proclaimed 
on the 14th June, 1867, in accordance with which 
the legislative power is vested in a National 
Assembly, divided into two Chambers, called re- 
spectively the Senate and the House of Commons. 

N 2 
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The latter is elected by the direct vote of all male 
citizens for the term of three years, while the 
members of the Senate are nominated for two 
years by the House of Commons, from a list pre- 
sented by the electoral colleges. The executive 
power is in the hands of a President, who, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, should be elected by the 
people, but of late years this power has been 
usurped by the National Assembly or by the 
troops. The presidential chair is rarely occupied 
by one individual for the full term of office — four 
years.^ 

The finances of the Republic have been thrown 
into such disorder by civil war and insurrections, 
that the public revenue and expenditure can only 
be roughly estimated ; and by this unsatisfactory 
method the total revenue in recent years is cal- 
culated at 900,000/., and the expenditure at 
1,400,000/. — figures which would not inspire a 
capitalist with much confidence. Haiti is also the 
owner of a large floating debt, consisting chiefly of 
paper money issued by successive Governments, 
the greater mass enormously depreciated by fre- 
quent repudiation, and by forgery on a vast scale. 
There is also a foreign debt, contracted at Paris 
in 1825, on which no interest has been paid for 

^ Statesman's Year Book for 1879. 
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years; nevertheless, in June, 1875, the govern- 
ment issued, with partial success, a new foreign | 
loan of three millions and a quarter, through i 
large house in Paris, the avowed object of which I 
was to extinguish the old debt and to construcCil 
railways. 

The army of the Republic consists of 6828 men. 
There is also a special *' Guard of the Govern- 
ment," numbering 650 men, commanded by ten 
generals! These officers also act as aides-de- 
camp to the President, The rank and file of the 
Haitian army has little existence except on paper. 
I The laws of the Republic are founded on the I 
xivil code of France, and the Roman Catholic \ 
religion is recognized, under the jurisdiction of a 
archbishop. 

The Republic of San Domingo {Republica Do-A 
\minica) occupies the whole of the island of Haitil 
lying eastward of the Haitian Republic. Its! 
greatest length, from Cape Engafio to the frontier,,] 
is about 260 miles, its greatest breadth 165 miles;: 
giving an area of 18,045 square miles, supporting aJ 
population estimated at 250,000. 

The Republic is divided into five provinces, 
states, viz.: — Santo Domingo, Azua de Com 
postela, Concepcion dc la Vega, Santiago ( 
■Caballeros, and Santa Cruz del Seybo, the ce 
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of which have the same names respectively. The 
principal harbours are San Domingo, Puerto Plata, 
and the Bay of Samana. 

What I have already said concerning the soil, 
climate, and productions of Haiti, will apply 
equally to San Domingo. In the latter the 
mountains are on a grander scale, and gold, silver 
iron, and copper, are said to abound. The old 
Spanish historians bear testimony to the quantity 
of gold that this portion of Haiti yielded. In 
1502, as many as 240,000 crowns of gold were 
coined in the mint at Concepcion de la Vega, and 
the city of Santiago de los Caballeros was chiefly 
inhabited by goldsmiths. Silver also was ex- 
tracted in large quantities, but in the sixteenth 
century the mines were closed by a royal decree, 
and their exact position has now become matter 
of doubt. 

Haiti in everything betrays her French origin, 
and in like manner San Domingo is still closely 
bound to Spain in language, manners, and customs. 
The latter Republic is governed under a constitu- 
tion adopted in 1844, and reproclaimed, with 
alterations, on 14th November, 1865, after the 
expulsion of the Spanish troops, who had held the 
country for the two previous years. By its terms, 
the Jegislative power is vested in a National Con- 




i of two houses, called the Consego Conser- 
f vador and the Tribundo, the first consisting of ' 
[. twelve, and the second of fifteen members ; but | 
the powers of the National Congress only extend 
to the general affairs of the Republic, the five I 
individual states having separate legislatures- 
cumbrous arrangement that sufficiently reveals | 
their Spanish origin. The executive is vested in] 
I a president, holding office for four years; but few 

Icf them reach their full term. 
The revenue is mainly derived from custom^ 
duties, the prohibitory character of which obstructa 
the increase of commercial relations, The main-j 
tenance of a standing army cripples the exchequer; ' 
and, besides an internal debt of unknown dimen- 
sions, San Domingo has a foreign debt, contracted 
at London in i86g, nominally for three-quarters of 
a million, but only 50,000/. has reached the hands 
of the Dominican government. The principal 
articles of export are tobacco, coffee, and sugar;- 
the commerce of the Republic lies almost entirelufl 
between Great Britain and the United States. fl 

PThe population is composed mainly of negroes 
and mulattoes, only one-tenth of the whole being 
Spaniards of pure descent. The Dominicans are 
described as courteous, affable, and hospitable, the, 
differences of race being quite unconsidered 
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social intercourse. The prevailing religion is Ro- 
man Catholic, and the Archbishop of San Domingo 
still retains the title of Primate of the Indies, 
conferred upon him in the Spanish colonial 
days. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE HISTORY OF HAITI, 



F I NOW pass on to the general history of the island 
f of Haiti. It was discovered by Columbus in 1492^! 
and at Isabella, on its northern shore, was esta-J 
blished the first Spanish colony in the New World.] 
Four years later (1496), San Domingo was founded.J 
The mineral wealth and great capabilities of thea 
■"island caused the Peninsula government to bestow 
tmuch attention on their new possession; but i 
the wretched natives perished beneath their yoke, 
and the continent of America became known, the 
Spaniards gradually withdrew to richer fields, 
leaving Haiti almost depopulated, except in the 
neighbourhood of the large towns. In 15S5 
Francis Drake seized the city of San Domingo, 
and only left on payment of a heavy ransom ; 
and shortly afterwards the buccaneers commenced 
operations on the mainland, and from the island of 
Tortugas. How it fared with these wild huntsmen 



we have already seen. About 1632 the Frenctn 




Skelch by Columbus. 

I took possession of the western shore, and incrcasedl 



I So rapidly that the Spaniards found it impossible 

to drive them out ; and the footing they had g'ained 

was recognized by the Treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, 

when the western portion of Haiti was confirmed 

I to France. The latter nation was fully conscious 

I of the importance ot the new acquirement, and 




Uiii French Suyar Mill, 
under French rule it became of great value, supply- 
I ing almost all Europe with cotton and sugar. 

But the larger eastern portion of the islam 
I which still belonged to Spain, had no share in this 
[.'progress, remaining much in the same condition 
f&s formerly; and thus matters stood — a sluggish 



J 
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community side by side with a thriving one — when 
the French Revolution broke out, and plunged the 
island into a state of ferment. In 1790 the popu- 
lation of the western colony consisted of half a 
million, of which number 38,360 were of European 
origin, 28,370 free people of colour, and the whole 
of the remainder negro slaves. The government 
of the island excluded the free people of colour — 
mostly mulattoes — from all political prtvil^es, 
although they were in many cases well-educated 
men, and themselves the owners of large estates. 
This gave rise to much heartburning, and caused 
many of the rich mulattoes to remove to Paris, 
where they could enjoy a degree of freedom un- 
known in their native island. The rage for liberty 
was then paramount in France, and the history 
these men gave of the barbarous way in which the 
slaves were treated by their masters gave birth to 
a bitter prejudice against the West Indian planters, 
which assumed a tangible shape in the formation 
of a society called, ^^Les Amis des NoirsV The 
white colonists of Haiti fully participated in all 
the abstract principles of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality ; but such principles were only applicable 
to whites ; the people of colour must have no 
inheritance therein ; and so matters went on from 
bad to worse, until, in 1790, an insurrection took 
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place under the leadership of James Og4 a muIattOj 
who had been educated in France, The attempt 
was put down with the customary rigour on such 
occasions, and Oge and his brother were broken 
on the wheel ; but the spark had been applied to 
the tinder, and the explosion was postponed- 
averted. 

On the 15th May, 1790, the French National 
Assembly passed a decree declaring that people of 
colour, bom oT free parents, were entitled to all 
the privileges of French citizens. When this news 
reached the colony, it set the inhabitants in a 
perfect frenzy, the mulattoes manifesting an un- 
bounded Joy, whilst the whites boiled at the in- 
dignity their class had sustained. The represent 
tations of the latter caused the governor to delay 
the operation of the decree until the home govern- 
ment could be communicated with — a measure] 
that aroused the greatest indignation amongst the.; 
mulattoes, and civil war appeared inevitable, when 
a third and wholly unexpected party stepped into 
the arena. The slaves rose in insurrection on 
August 23rd, 1791, marching with the body of a 
white infant on a spear-head as a standard, and 
murdering all Europeans indiscriminately. In the 
utmost consternation the whites conceded the: 
fequired terms to the mulattoes, and, together' 
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with the help of the military/the rising was sup- 
pressed, and there seemed a prospect of peace, 
when the Assembly at Paris repealed the decree 
of 1 5th May. 

The mulattoes now flew to arms, and for several 
years a terrible struggle was sustained, the horrors 
of which were augmented by vindictive ferocity on 
both sides. Commissioners sent from France could 
effect no settlement, for the camp of the whites 
was divided into two hostile sections, royalist and 
republican. The English and Spaniards both 
descended on the island, and the blacks, under 
able chiefs, held impregnable positions in the 
mountains. Apprehensive of a British invasion in 
force, the Commissioners, finding they could not 
conquer the blacks, resolved on conciliating them ; 
and in August, 1793, universal freedom was pro- 
claimed — a measure ratified by the National Con- 
vention early in the following year. Meanwhile 
the English had taken Port-au-Prince, and were 
besieging the French governor in Port de la Paix, 
when the blacks, relying on the recent proclama- 
tion, came to his assistance, under the command of 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, and effected his release. 
After a long struggle the English were withdrawn 
from Haiti, and the island, which had passed 
entirely to France by the Treaty of Basle, fell 
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iinderthe authority of Toussaint L'Ouverture, who I 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief by the'1 
French government. 

The history of Haiti for the next few years is 







I inseparably connected with that of this extraordlJ 
I oary man. Frangois Dominique Toussaint, 
I negro of pure blood, a slave and the offspring o 
[slaves, was born in 1743, and on attaining tnan 
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hood was first employed as a coachman, and after- 
wards held a post of trust in connexion with the 
sugar manufactory of the estate to which he 
belonged. The overseer having taken a fancy to 
him, he was taught to read and write, and even 
picked up some slight knowledge of Latin and 
mathematics, but he remained apparently con- 
tented with his lot, and gave no token of the 
eminence he was afterwards to attain, until 1791, 
when the mulattoes appealed to the negroes for 
assistance in enforcing their rights. Even then 
Toussaint drew upon himself the enmity of his 
brother slaves by refusing to move ; but at length, 
after having secured the escape of his master and 
family, he joined the negro army in a medical 
capacity, but his military talent becoming manifest, 
he soon received the rank of brigadier-general. 
At first the blacks fought with the Spaniards 
against the French, and in a series of operations 
Toussaint so distinguished himself that he received 
a decoration, and became known as the most skilful 
leader amongst the negro host. 

When the French governor, Levaux, was be- ' 
sieged by the British at Port de la Paix, and daily 
expected that he must capitulate, the idea of send- 
ing for succour to Toussaint struck him, and he 
despatched a faithful messenger to the negro gene- 
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ral, begging his assistance, and promising him the 
rank of a general of brigade in the French service. 
Considering that the future of his race looked more 
hopeful under a republic than a monarchy such as 
Spain, more particularly since the former had pro- 
claimed universal freedom, Toussaint resolved to 
declare his fealty to France, and having communi- 
cated his ideas to his followers, who were sensible 
of their wisdom, the negro army marched to 
Levaux's relief. On hearing that Toussaint had 
won over his companions, the French governor 
exclaimed " Mais cet Iiomme fait oiiverture par* 
totitl' and from that day the black commander-in- 
chief received the surname of L'Ouverture, by 
which he is best known in history. 

Acting with wonderful energy, Toussaint effected 
a junction with Levaux, drove the English from 
their positions, took twenty-eight Spanish batteries 
in four days, and finally the British abandoned the 
island, whilst the Spaniards gave up all claim to its 
western end. 

Toussaint UOuverture — now holding the position 
of commander-in-chief, but virtually dictator — suc- 
ceeded with great skill in combining all the hostile 
elements of the colony. Peace was restored, com- 
merce and agriculture revived, the whites were 
encouraged to reclaim their estates, and by a. 
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variety of prudent and temperate measures Tous- 
saint showed the remarkable administrative abilities 
that he possessed. At this stage he assumed great 
state in public, being always guarded by a chosen 
body of 1500 men in brilliant uniform, but in 
private life he was frugal and moderate. In the 
administration of affairs he was assisted by a 
council of nine, of whom eight were white planters. 
This body drew up a Constitution by which 
UOuverture was named president for life, and 
free trade established. The draft of this constitu- 
tion, together with an autograph letter, he for- 
warded to Bonaparte ; but the First Consul had no 
toleration for fellow-upstarts, and replied, "He 
is a revolted slave whom we must punish ; the 
honour of France is outraged." At this time 
the whole island of Haiti was under Toussaint's 
sway. 

As some excuse for Bonaparte it must be ac- 
knowledged that Tonssaint undoubtedly contem- 
plated independence, although he did not yet avow 
it. For the first time in the history of Hispaniola 
the authority of Spain was unrecognized, and one 
of unmixed African descent, a slave himself, ruled 
from Capes Engaiio to Tiburon, and inhabited the 
palace at San Domingo. Anxious to divest his 
new presidency of even nominal subjection to 
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France, he declared the independence of the island, 
with himself as supreme chief, in July 1801. 

Most unfortunately for the Haitian general, hos- 
tilities had for the moment ceased between Great 
Britain and France, and the First Consul was en- 
abled to bestow his close attention on the former 
French colony. Determined to repossess it, Bona- 
parte sent out an army of 30,000 men, with sixty-six 
ships of war, under the command of his brother-in- 
law General Leclerc. Without resorting to the for- 
mality of a declaration of war, the French en- 
deavoured to enter Cape Fran9ois, a town under 
the command of a negro named Cristophe, after- 
wards famous — or infamous — in the annals of 
Haiti. Toussaint was absent in the interior ; but 
his lieutenant, finding Cape Fran9ois untenable, 
burnt it to the ground and withdrew with his 
troops. Everywhere the French encountered the 
strongest opposition ; and finding he could not 
overcome the blacks by force, Leclerc endeavoured 
to do so by diplomacy. Two of UOuverture's 
sons had been sent to France for their education, 
and these youths were sent out with the expe- 
dition, in hopes that by working on the father's 
sympathies he might be induced to surrender the 
island without a struggle. Under tb^ '^f 

their tutor, the lads were sent to visvt 

O 2 
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a letter from Bonaparte promising Toussaint great 
honours if he would declare his allegiance ; but the 
negro general, though terribly moved, remained 
unshaken in resolution. " Take back my children, 
since it must be so. I will be faithful to my 
brethren and my God," he replied simply, and his 
sons returned to the enemy's camp. 

During Toussaint's presidency he had abolished 
slavery, the negroes still working the plantations, 
but as free men, and under the name of " culti- 
vators." It was fixed by law that in return for 
this labour they should receive one-third of the 
crop, but at the same time heavy penalties existed 
against idleness. Leclerc now endeavoured by 
proclamations to turn the cultivators against their 
chief, and also laboured to sow dissension in the 
ranks of the black army, by making the officers 
tempting offers, which they too often believed in 
and accepted. For months a bloody war raged, in 
which great cruelties were inflicted ; but the disci- 
pline of the French was slowly telling in their 
favour^ when Leclerc made a political blunder that 
destroyed the advantages he had gained. Think- 
ing that all obstacles were overcome, he threw off 
the mask, and boldly declared the real object of 
the expedition — the re-enslavement of the negro 
population. 
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This news fell like a thunderbolt amongst the 
blacks, who rallied round Toussaint in thousands. 
Responding to his call, and dreading the loss 
of precious freedom, the cultivators flocked to 
their champion's standard, and in every direction 
the French were driven back, until they were 
hemmed in at Cape Fran9ois. Here they con- 
centrated their forces, but a fearful pestilence broke 
out amongst the Europeans, and the soldiers died 
off by hundreds. Utterly baffled, and fearing the 
extermination of his army through disease, Leclerc 
again had resort to diplomacy, and issued another 
proclamation, stating that his ignorance of the real 
condition of the island had led him hastily to 
adopt a measure which he now acknowledged to be 
an error, and that to provide for the future welfare 
and liberty of the inhabitants an assembly should 
be called of representatives from different parts of 
the island, without regard to colour. This specious 
programme won over Cristophe, Dessalines, and 
other negro generals ; and finally, on receiving 
solemn assurances from Leclerc, Toussaint ac- 
cepted his offers, and peace was concluded. 

L'Ouverture determined to withdraw into private 
life, and retired to his estate; but the French 
general had determined on his destruction, and did 
not hesitate to accomplish it by the blackest 
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treachery. On June 7th, 1802, Toussaint received 
a cordial letter from General Brunet, asking for an 
interview in relation to certain arrangements about 
the black troops, desiring him to bring his wife and 
family with him, and concluding with warm ex- 
pressions of esteem and friendship. This Judas 
epistle was despatched by order of Leclerc. The 
noble and too confiding negro went to Gonaives as 
desired, and after a few minutes friendly conver- 
sation Brunet left the room, when, an armed force 
entering, seized Toussaint and his family, and took 
them at midnight on board a French frigate, which 
immediately weighed, and sailed for Brest. On 
arrival he was separated from his family, whom he 
never saw again, and being hurried to Paris under 
a strong guard, was first confined in the Temple, 
but afterwards transferred to the' dungeons of the 
Chiteau Joux, in the department of Doubs. He 
was known to have buried a large amount of 
treasure, concerning the whereabouts of which the 
First Consul caused him to be frequently ques- 
tioned. Perhaps it was to elicit some information 
on this subject that the native of a tropical climate 
was pent up in the cold dungeons of a castle, and 
there allowed to pine away, without warm clothing 
and with insufficient food. As weakness told on 
his frame he petitioned for a trial, but the prayer 
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fell on deaf ears. Finally the governor of the 
prison went away for four days, leaving his captive 
without food or drink. On his return Toussaint 
was dead, and the rats had gnawed his feet. It 
was given out that apoplexy was the cause of 
death ; a more painful instance of European 
treachery towards a negro can never be found. 

This breach of faith on the part of the French 
aroused the fury and indignation of the blacks ; 
and Leclerc having assumed the title of Governor- 
General, their eyes were opened to the true designs 
of that officer, and, under Dessalines, Cristophe, 
Clerveaux, and others, the fires of insurrection 
blazed out afresh throughout the whole island, and 
at the same time the yellow fever decimated the 
white ranks ; amongst its victims was Leclerc. 

General Rochambeau succeeded to the command, 
and a short armistice ensued, but soon the conflict 
broke out with renewed ferocity. How the war 
was carried on a few examples will show. Captain 
Bayntun, of H.M.S. "Cumberland," reports cap- 
turing a French schooner. " She came from Cape 
Fran9ois, and bound to Port-au-Prince, having on 
board 100 bloodhounds from Cuba, intended to 
accompany the army serving against the blacks.** 
Southey says, " His (Rochambeau's) exertions 
were now limited to hunting down straggling 
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negroes with bloodhounds, whose natural ferocity 
was increased by having these poor wretches 
thrown to them to be devoured alive." Nothing 
can exceed the barbarity displayed by the French 
on this occasion. They dug trenches twenty or 
thirty feet in depth, and causing the prisoners to 
kneel down, shot them so that their bodies fell into 
the common grave ; and this was continued until 
the pit would hold no more. Finding this process 
troublesome, and wasteful of ammunition, they 
instituted " Les Noyadesl' which consisted in 
fastening the captives to a long chain, taking them 
out to sea, and drowning them in strings. Is it to 
be wondered when French civilization stooped to 
such butcher work that the retribution exacted by 
the negroes was terrible t 

I once more quote Southey :^ — " By the general 
voice of the blacks, Dessalines was appointed to 
act as Commander-in-Chief; he determined to pro- 
secute the war with vigour, and marched with a 
great force into the plain of Cape Fran9ois. The 
French sallied out to risk a battle ; they attacked 
the negroes with the utmost resolution. Dessa- 
lines' troops gave way to the shock, and a con- 
siderable number of them were taken prisoners. 
The French attempted to pursue the advantage, 

* Vol. iii. p. 255. 
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but were repulsed with great loss ; and a party who 
were marching to strengthen one of the wings of 
their army, were surrounded, and carried in triumph 
to the blacks' camp. During the night Rocham- 
beau, regardless of the fate which awaited his own 
countrymen, executed his prisoners with circum- 
stances of peculiar barbarity. Some were muti- 
lated, and suffered to die slowly ; their shrieks 
reached the ears of Dessalines, who immediately 
caused gibbets to be erected. By daylight not 
only every officer that he had taken prisoner, 
but numerous privates, were seen swinging in the 
breeze, in full view of the French. A terrible 
slaughter ensued ; some fugitives escaped to Cape 
Francois, but their camp was destroyed. From 
this time the French were unable to face their 
opponents in the field.*' 

Shut up in one corner of the island, the embar- 
rassments of Rochambeau were much increased by 
the appearance of an English squadron off the 
coast ; and at last, after eating the very dogs in 
the streets, he surrendered, and the power of the 
French was lost on the island. 

On the 1st January, 1804, the Haitians formally 
declared their independence, and Dessalines was 
elected governor for life. Immediately this was 
done he caused the murder of every French 
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person on the island. This monster, in imitation 
of Bonaparte, assumed the title of Jean Jacques I., 
Emperor of Haiti, but he did not live long to enjoy 
his dignity. An uneducated, rude, illiterate negro, 
the possession of unbounded power brought forth 
all that was evil in his nature ; and he resorted to 
a series of cruelties and butcheries that disgusted 
even the people over whom he ruled, and he was 
shot, from an ambush, by a party of his own sol- 
diers, in 1806. 

The island now fell under the rule of several 
chieftains. Petion was supreme in the south-west ; 
Cristophe in the north-west, and the Spaniards had 
repossessed themselves of its eastern end. Cris- 
tophe was appointed chief magistrate for life — a 
dignity he exchanged for that of King Henri I. 
Petion, who appears to have been a mulatto of 
great talent and amiability, died universally re- 
gretted ; and on the new king shooting himself 
(1820), General Boyer inherited the whole western 
end of the island, which he ruled as President of 
the Republic of Haiti. The eastern end still 
belonged nominally to Spain, but her authority 
was never really acknowledged, and in 1822 the 
whole island was united under Boyer. 

France acknowledged the independence of Haiti 
in 1825, on the condition that the Haitian govern- 
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ment should pay i30,ooo,(XX) francs, as an indem- 
nity for the losses of the French colonists during 
the revolution ; but this demand was afterwards 
reduced to 9o,cxx),ooo francs. The eastern part of 
the island flatly refused to pay a penny of the 
tax imposed to raise this sum, the inhabitants 
justly saying that France had never held any juris- 
diction over their soil, and Boyer brought upon 
himself great odium through agreeing to such a 
measure. He appears to have been a foolish, 
weak man, inordinately vain, and to have sown 
the seed of all the financial difficulties that have 
hampered the young republic in its career. Under 
his rule the condition of the island was rather 
retrograde than progressive ; and, perceiving this, 
a political party was gradually formed, which 
brought about a revolution in 1842, when Boyer 
was forced to flee. Two years later the inhabi- 
tants of the Spanish portion of Hayti rose, under 
the leadership of Don Pablo Duarte, and in 
February, 1844, formed themselves into a separate 
State, under the name of the Dominican Republic. 

At this point the history of the two republics 
becomes sufficiently separate to enable me to give 
a brief sketch of each. 

In Haiti, the supreme power was successively 
held by Hdrard, Guerrier, Pierrot, and Rich^, until 
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1847, when General Faustin Soulouque was elected 
President, chiefly by the influence of the mulattoes, 
who, having ruled through his predecessors, thought 
they could perform the same rdle with him. But 
Soulouque soon showed he had a will of his own, 
and intended that his wishes should be respected. 
Finding that he was disinclined to govern through 
them, the mulattoes conspired to overthrow the 
new President, but the latter threw himself into the 
arms of the blacks, and a long and bloody struggle 
ensued, in which he was the victor. Soulouque 
now, in 1849, having crushed his enemies, caused 
himself to be declared Emperor, under the title of 
Faustin I., and ennobled a number of his followers, 
bestowing titles on them that sounded oddly 
enough in European ears, as Duke of Marmalade, 
Marquis of Lemonade, &c. ; but these names were 
in reality taken from tracts of country that had 
been so called by the French, and that appear on 
the maps to this hour. The Emperor Faustin was 
a despotic and absolute monarch — so much so that 
his subjects becoming heartily wearied of his exac- 
tions, he was deposed, and fled to Jamaica early in 
1859, when Fabre Nicholas Gcffrard succeeded to 
power as President. The new ruler was so un- 
popular that an attempt was soon made to assassi- 
nate him, but he escaped, and misgoverned until 
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1867, when, seeing that an insurrection was immi- 
nent, he followed Faustin I. to Jamaica, and so 
contrived that all the public money upon which he 
could lay hands should accompany him. 

Salnave was the next President — a man who 
seems to have conscientiously striven to do his 
duty, but by so acting to have incurred the hostility 
of the Haitian aristocracy — the mulattoes. Under 
this President the Constitution now in force was 
promulgated, which if adhered to would leave little 
to be desired ; but there were plenty of people 
who made a rich harvest in troubled times, and 
encouraged discords to serve their own private 
ends. A serious revolution broke out in 1868 
when "blood flowed in waves," the insurgents 
maiming and torturing their prisoners, murdering 
women and children, and committing every sort of 
atrocity. The President was finally driven into 
Port-au-Prince, where he fortified himself; but the 
rebels gained possession of his little fleet by 
treachery, bombarded the town, destroyed the fine 
new palace, and compelled Salnave to fly for his 
life into Dominican territory. He was arrested, 
brought back, tried by a military court on charges 
of cruelty, bloodshed, treason, &c., was pronounced 
guilty, sentenced, and twenty minutes later was shot 
to death on the steps of his own ruined palace 1 
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On the 29th May, 1870, Nissage-Saget was 
named President of the Republic, and was suc- 
ceeded in turn by Generals Michel Dominique and 
Boisrond-Canal. General Salomon, the present 
holder of that position, was elected on the 22nd 
October, 1879. 

I mentioned before that the independence of the 
Dominican Republic had been proclaimed on the 
27th February, 1844. The Haitians immediately 
invaded the new State with a force of I5,CKX) men, 
but were entirely defeated by General Santana, 
near the town of Azua, which was reduced to ashes, 
and by a spontaneous vote the successful general 
was placed in the presidential chair. In 1848 he 
resigned his office, and was succeeded by Ximenes; 
but the latter intrigued with Soulouque, and per- 
suaded him to invade the state with SChdo men. 
Santana was called upon to maintain his country's 
rights, and with only 400 men he marched against 
the Haitians, met them at Ocoa, and defeated them 
utterly, on 21st April, 1849. Ximenes was now 
forced to resign, and Santana became Dictator. 
Originally a planter, he proved himself a man of 
great determination and energy, and, without being 
brilliant, he possessed a large fund of good common 
sense. His supreme command only lasted a few 
monihSj for in the autumn of 1849 Buenaventura 
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Baez was elected to the presidency by a g^reat 
majority. During his term of office the RepuWic 
was recognized by Great Britain, France, and Den- 
mark, and it really enjoyed a brief period of tran- 
quillity. But the Dominicans soon agitated for 
annexation to the United States — a measure that 
Baez did not approve, as slavery existed in full 
force throughout the Southern States, and the 
status of a Dominican man of colour in America 
would have been no greater than a Carolina field- 
hand. He also sided with the clerical party, which 
rendered him unpopular, and in 1853 Santana was 
again elected President By the latter, Baez was 
banished from the island . But whatever might have 
been Santana's good qualities, administrative talent 
was not amongst them, and the affairs of San 
Domingo fell into such confusion that Baez was 
recalled from his exile, and took the reins of 
government early in 1857. The following year 
saw the new President driven forth, and Santana 
reinstalled ; and so matters continued until 1 861, 
when Santana, disheartened at the perpetual in- 
trigues that surrounded him, and believing that a 
strong ruling hand was requisite to keep his volatile 
countrymen quiet, threw himself suddenly into the 
arms of Spain, and surrendered San Domingo to 
that nation in May, 1861. 
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Fearing the return of slavery, the Dominicans 
opposed the transfer by every means in their power, 
more particularly as it became evident that Spain 
intended breaking every solemn promise she had 
made. In place of the improvements, and the 
appointment of Dominicans to island offices — both 
of which had been settled by treaty — bands of 
Spanish officials were drafted from slave-holding 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, and established in positions 
where they treated with ignominy the free coloured 
islanders. Mr. Hazard says, "A machinery of 
government was established, oppressive and intole- 
rable, for which the people were expected to pay, 
and calculations were made, as though based upon 
an immense revenue, to be derived from a country 
flourishing in agriculture and commerce, and with a 
numerous and well-to-do population — ^just the 
reverse of the actual condition of the island. It is 
stated that the entire expenditure of the republic 
for the year preceding the Spanish annexation was 
but $241,347, while the estimates for the year 1863, 
remitted to Spain for approval, amounted to 
$4,476,000, and this to be applied to the adminis- 
tration of a territory some 20,000 square miles in 
extent, containing less than 150,000 inhabitants." 

Finding their beautiful State reserved as a prey 
for hungry Spanish officials, insulted, ground down, 
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threatened with the yoke of slavery, the Dominicans 
rose in arms, and a terrible struggle ensued, during 
which the eastern part of Haiti was deluged in 
blood. Eventually the Spaniards were forced to 
withdraw, but not until they had burned every habi- 
tation they could reach, and slaughtered men and 
women indiscriminately. Hazard, who visited San 
Domingo shortly afterwards, and gathered his infor- 
mation from actors in these scenes, says, " I have 
neither the space nor the inclination to detail the 
horrors of this war, that continued until 1865, in 
which every atrocity that the human mind can con- 
ceive was committed ; and the details of some of 
the acts of the Spanish officials show that, while 
they have not forgotten the example of crimes 
perpetrated in this very island by their blood- 
thirsty ancestors, the civilization of the present 
day has done nothing towards softening those 
instincts engendered by the blood of these same 
ancestors." By an Act of the Cortes, passed on 
3rd March, 1865, the island of San Domingo was 
again declared free. 

Santana had died of mortification at seeing the 
cruelties inflicted on his race by the people he had 
brought into the country, so Baez was again made 
President ; but occupying the post only a short time, 
was succeeded by others, whose names woviVd ^'c^. 
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interest the general reader. Don Ignacio Gonzales 
was proclaimed President, with dictatorial powers, in 
April, 1878, but the following yeaClr saw another 
change, and Cesario Guillermo is the present head 
of affairs. 






. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The French, Danish, Dutch, and Venezuelan 
Possessions in the West Indies. 

The French possessions in the West Indies next 
claim our attention ; these consist of the following 
islands : — Guadaloupe and its dependencies, Mar- 
tinique, and St. Bartholomew. 

Guadalotipey written by the French Guadeloupe, 
is the most important of the Leeward Islands 
belonging to that nation, and is situated between 
lat. 15° 57' and 16° 30' N., and long. 61° 15' and 
61° 45' W. Including dependencies, its area is 625 
square miles, with a population of 152,910, three- 
fourths of whom are coloured. 

Properly speaking, Guadaloupe consists of two 
islands, separated from each other by a narrow 
channel called Rivifere Sal^e, that is navigable for 
small vessels, although in some parts it is only 
thirty yards in width. The western island, or 
Guadaloupe Proper, is 35 miles long, by 18 miles 
wide ; the eastern, called Grande-Terre, is of nearly 
the same length, but only 12 miles in breadtix. M. 

P 2 
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each end of the Rivifere Sal^e there is a large bay, ^ 
that on the north bearing the name of Grand :. ^ 
Cul-de-Sac, and that on the south of Petit Cul-de- 
Sac ; the length of channel separating these two 
harbours is only five miles. 

Guadaloupe Proper is of volcanic origin, and is 
traversed from north to south by a mountain range, 
the highest point of which, a volcano, called La 
Souffrifere, is 5000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Grande-Terre is low-lying, flat, and swampy, being 
chiefly composed of coralline matter and marine 
detritus. Several streams rise in the Souffri^re 
range, but the adjacent island has no springs. The 
chief exports are sugar, molasses, rum, cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, and dye woods. Earthquakes and 
hurricanes are of frequent occurrence. 

St. Louis, or Point a Pitre, stands on Grande- 
Terre, at the south entrance of the Riviere Sal^e, 
and possesses one of the best harbours in the 
Antilles. It was formerly the capital, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000, but in 1843 ^t was almost destroyed 
by an earthquake, and the chief town is now Basse- 
Terre. 

The government of Guadaloupe consists of a 
Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of six 
members, and a General Council of thirty members. 
It has its seat at Basse-Terre, and within its juris- 
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diction are included the islands of Marie Galante, 
Ddsirade, Les Saintes, and St. Martin. 

It was colonized by the French in 1635, and re- 
mained in their possession until 1759, when it was 
taken by the British, who restored it to France four 
years later. It was again taken by the British in 
1794, but recaptured by the French during the 
same year. Three hundred unfortunate French 
royalists on this occasion fell into the hands of the 
republican victors, who guillotined fifty of them, 
and fettering the remainder on the brink of the 
trenches they had defended, shot them down. 
Southey says, " The killed dragged the wounded, 
and some that in all probability were untouched, 
with their falling weight into the ditch, where the 
soil was immediately thrown upon them — the living, 
the wounded, and the dead together !" 

In 1 8 10 the island was again taken by the 
British, under General Beckwith, and was held 
by them until the peace of 18 14, when it was 
restored to the French, in whose hands it has since 
remained. 

Martinique^ or Martinico, the most northward of 
the Windward Islands, is situated between lat. 
14° 23' and 14° So'N., and long. 60° 50' and 61° 19' 
W., lying 30 miles south-east of Dominica and 20 
miles north of St. Lucia. It is 45 miles in len^tk 
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by 1 5 miles at its greatest breadth, with an area of 
381 square miles, and a population of 153,334, of 
whom 20,000 are whites, and about 16,000 coolies. 

Both the shape and the surface of Martinique are 
very irregular ; numerous conical hills break the 
landscape, and in the interior are three mountains, 
generally cloud-capped, one of which, Mont Pel^e, 
reaches a height of 4438 feet above the level of the 
sea. These are all ancient volcanoes, and were 
supposed, after many years' quietude, to be extinct, 
but in 1 85 1 Mont Pelde burst forth in full vigour, 
and did considerable damage. Between the spurs 
sent out by the main range are broad fertile valleys, 
watered by small rivers that in the rainy season 
become fierce torrents. The coast is broken up into 
numerous bays, which are difficult of entry. 

There are two towns, Fort de France and St. 
Pierre, of which the former, being the seat of govern- 
ment, is considered the capital, although St Pierre 
far exceeds it in size and commercial importance. 
About one-third of the island is under cultivation, 
its principal productions being sugar, coffee, indigo, 
maize, cocoa, and ginger. The commerce of the 
island is chiefly with France, and great industrial 
energy has been exhibited by the inhabitants. 
Associations have of late years been formed for the 
promotion of agriculture, a school of arts and manu- 
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facture has come into existence, excellent machinery 
is employed in the preparation of indigo and other 
products, and potteries are supplying the wants of 
the population. The great drawback to the well- 
being of the island is its liability to earthquakes, 
hurricanes, cholera, yellow fever, and last, but far 
from least, terrible droughts. 

The government and the history of Martinique 
are almost identical with that of Guadaloupe, and 
need not be recapitulated. About nine miles 
distant from Fort de France, a small island rises 
abruptly from the sea, called the Diamond Rock. 
This the British took possession of, and kept a 
naval garrison on it during the whole of the war, 
the rock being rated by the Admiralty as a sloop of 
war. 

St BartJwlomew is a small island situated in the 
north-east angle of the West Indian Archipelago, 
about 25 miles north of St. Kitts. It is six miles 
long by three miles broad, and has an area of 35 
square miles, supporting a population of about 
3000, the great majority of whom are coloured. 
The shores of the island are deeply indented, and 
its surface irregular, consisting of barren hills and 
fertile valleys, the latter producing sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, fruit, and vegetables. It contains one port 
on the western side, La Car^nage, and near to this 
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harbour is situated the capital, Gustavia, inhabited 
by a mixed European and American population. 
There are no springs or rivers on St. Bartholomew, 
and both fuel and water are scarce. 

This island was settled by the French in 1648, 
and after changing hands frequently was ceded to 
Sweden in 1785. It constituted the last-named 
country's sole West Indian colony, until the year 
1878, when it again returned to its original owners, 
the French. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the French 
colonies in 1848. 

Danish Possessions in the West Indies. 

The Danish possessions in the West Indies con- 
sist of the islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John. 

St, Thomas, one of the Virgin Islands, is situated 
about 30 miles east of Puerto Rico, and with an area 
of 35 square miles, supports a population of 14,000, 
one-tenth of whom are white, two-thirds black, and 
the remainder mixed. A mountain ridge, attaining 
at one point an elevation of 1480 feet, forms a back- 
bone to the island, and the consequent unevenness 
of surface renders a large portion of it unfit for cul- 
tivation. The soil is a dry loam, in which maize. 
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esculent roots, and certain fruits, thrive, but the pro- 
ducts of the island are insufficient for one-twentieth 
of its population. St. Thomas owes its flourishing 
condition to the fact that several large lines of 
steamers call at its port, and most travellers in that 
part of the world, whatever may be their destination, 
make a longer or shorter stay there. Charlotte 
Amalie, the only town^ is built on the north shore 
of a fine bay, which has anchorage for a fleet. 
Hurricanes seem to occur periodically, and commit 
great havoc. By that of the 29th October, 1867, 
the Royal Mail packet " Rhone ** was lost, together 
with her entire crew ; four other steamers belonging 
to the same company were driven ashoreor damaged, 
and fifty vessels were disabled. The town is clean, 
and lighted with gas. There bein'g no rivers, and 
only one small spring on the island, droughts are 
frequent. 

Negotiations were opened in 1867 for the transfer 
of St. Thomas to the United States, but the project 
ultimately fell through. 

St Croixy or Santa Cruz, is the largest and 
southernmost of the Virgin Islands. With a length 
of 25 miles, and a breadth at the widest part of five 
miles, it contains an area of 84 square miles, support- 
ing a population of 22,760. A range of low hills 
occupies the northern portion of the island, other- 
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wise its surface is flat ; but streams being numerous 
and the soil fertile, nearly the whole of the land is 
available for agricultural purposes. The capital is 
Christianstadt, or the Basin, a well-built town 
standing on a gentle declivity on the northern 
shore, and here the seat of government for the 
Danish West Indies is fixed. Discovered l>y 
Columbus on his second voyage, it has been alter- 
nately in the hands of the Dutch, British, Spanish, 
and French, by the last of whom it was ceded to 
Denmark in 1733. The English took St. Croix in 
1807, but it was restored to the Danes by the Treaty 
of Paris. 

St, John is a little island situated within a short 
distance of Tortola, and contains several good 
anchorages, the best of which is Coral Bay. Sugar, 
coffee, and cotton are its chief products. St. John 
is the only town, and the population of the island 
was 1054 at the last census. 

The Netherlands' Possessions in the West 

Indies. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies consist 
of the islands of Curasao, Aruba, St. Martin, 
Bonaire, St. Eustache, and Saba. 

Qcraqao is situated in the Caribbean Sea, about 46 
miles north of the coast of Venezuela, between 
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lat. 12° 3' and 12° 24' N., and long. 68° 47' and 
69° 16' W. It has a length of 36 miles, and a 
breadth of eight miles, with an area of 164 square 
miles, containing 23,972 inhabitants. Cura9ao is 
exceedingly barren, having a hilly surface and rugged 
coasts. Water is very scarce, droughts of frequent 
occurrence, and yellow fever visits the island every 
few years. So poor, indeed, is the soil that pro- 
visions are imported. A little sugar, tobacco, and 
maize, are however raised, and from the lime is made 
the liqueur for which this arid spot is principally 
celebrated. Santa Anna on the south-west coast is 
the chief harbour, and upon it is situated Willem- 
stad, or Cura9ao, the capital. It was settled by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century, and after 
acknowledging many masters was given up to the 
Dutch in 18 14. 

St Martin is an island with an area of 30 
square miles, lying about five miles south of Anguilla. 
A small patch of its northern portion belongs to 
France. Neither St. Martin nor any of the remain- 
ing Dutch possessions demand further notice. Their 
total area is 356 square miles, with a population of 
41,024. 

Slavery was abolished in the Dutch West Indies 
on 1st July, 1863. 
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The Venezuelan Possessions in the West 

Indies. 

Beyond recording that the island of Margarita 
and several other islets off the coast of Venezuela 
belong to that Republic, I find no single fact worthy 
of being brought to the reader's notice. A few 
fishermen inhabit their shores, but neither statistics 
nor other information concerning them has been 
tabulated. 

With these little-frequented spots I close this 
brief sketch of the West Indies. A chain of islands 
favoured by God until they remind us of an earthly 
Paradise, has been converted by man into a vast 
shambles, possessing a history that if faithfully 
recoi'ded raises only abhorrence against the perpe- 
trators of such fell deeds, and pity for the wretched 
victims of long years of cruelty. The plague spot 
of slavery has all but passed away, and with the 
introduction of free coolie labour let us hope that a 
bright future is in store for the Antilles, and that 
the bounteous soil will give forth its wealth as abun- 
dantly as in the evil days when the hills resounded 
to the crack of the overseer's whip, and every clod 
was moistened with the tears of unhappy beings 
held body and soul in degrading bondage. 
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The Bahamas. 

The year 1877 was entered upon with a deficit of ;^30oo, and a 
public debt ;^6ooo larger than in 1876. Public debt, ;^6i,i6i; 
the interest thereon ranging from £^ i^s. to £6 per cent. 



Imports and Exports from i{ 


I71 to 1877. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1871 


£ 
239,190 


£ 
152,410 


1872 
1873 


201,051 
226,306 


136,224 
156,613 


1874 
1875 
1876 


183,993 
172,183 
153,614 


130,292 
108,893 
106,836 


1877 


153,667 


110,931 



The exports in 1877 comprise — 

Salt to the value of ;^6,476. 
Sponges », 18,508. 

Pme-apples „ 40»33'' 
Other Fruits „ 5,510. 
Woods „ 5,716. 



Births in 1877 . 
Deaths, do. . 

Revenue and Expenditure — 
Revenue for 1877 
Expenditure do. 



1,590. 
655. 



;^36,66i. 
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Jamaica. 



1 


Population. 


White. 


Coloured. 


Black. 


Total. 




Males. Females 

1 


Males. 


Females 


Males. 


Females 


Males. 


Females 


Total. 


I86I 
I87I 


7,295 
6,909 


6,521 
6,192 


38,223 
48,048 


42,842 
52,298 


166,277 
191,498 


179,097 
201,209 


213,521 
246,573 


227,743 
259.581 


441,264 
506,154 



Revenue and Expenditure. 




1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1878. 


Revenue . . 

Expenditure . 


439,116 
454.774 


494,564 
477,808 


514,766 
523,422 


541,799 
537,263 


590,938 
586,520 


572,686 
537,359 


532,788 
536,206 



The public debt in 1875 amounted to ;^678,229, paying 4, 5, and 
6 per cent. 



Imports and Exports from 1871 to 1877. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1871 


1,331,186 


1,248,685 


1872 


1,559,602 


1,418,444 


1873 


1,733,121 


1,226,011 


1874 


1,762,817 


1,442,080 


1875 


1,759,942 


1,410,485 


1876 


1,700,253 


1,517,015 


1877 


1,552,339 


1,458,669 
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Principal Articles of Export (1875). 


Value. 


Bees' Wax .... 

Coffee 

Ginger 

Pimento ..... 

Rum 

Sugar (Raw) .... 
Wood (Logwood, &c.) in 1874. 


£. 

4,437 
219.093 

26,623 

40,250 

320,774 

454,444 
147,564 

1 



Antigua. 





1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


£> 
33,313 

38,168 


£. 
33.536 

35,650 


37,818 
34,159 


£. 
32,078 

33,530 


34,202 
35,125 



The public debt at the beginning of 1878 was ;f58,5io, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. 



Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1877. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports 

£. 




£. 


1873 


169,156 


170,797 


1874 


146,758 


106,705 


1875 


180,363 


249,677 


1876 


133,502 


136,393 


1877 


170,693 


210,365 
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The quantity of sugar shipped was as follows : — 

1875... 14, 677 hhds. , valued at ;^ 1 3 10 a hhd. 
1876... 8,327 „ „ 14 o „ 

1877... 10,002 „ „ 17 o „ 

The quantity of land returned as cultivated in 1877 was 19,508 
acres, and of uncultivated land 43, 705 acres 



MONTSERRAT. 



- 


1873. 


1874. 


1875- 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


5,566 
4,704 


5,968 

5,497 


5,473 
5,661 


5,774 
5,349 


6,242 
5.918 



Public debt nil. 



Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1877. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




I. 


£.. 


1873 


20,700 


36,783 


1874 


23,957 


33,079 


1875 


26,658 


33.554 


1876 


23,989 


28,063 


1877 


25)471 


32,065 



Principal articles exported : — Cattle, fire- wood, lime-juice, mo- 
lasses^ and sugar. 
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• 

St. Christopher. 




1873. 


J874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 


£. 
24,748 


24,182 


£. 
26,566 


£. 
31,577 


24,165 


Expenditure 


34,424 


27,764 


30, 726 


32,152 


27,128 


Public debt in 1878 ;^8339, bearing interest at 6 per 


cent. 




Imports and Exports from X873 to 1877. 








Years! 


Imports. 


Exports. 






1873 


162,355 


£, 
179,963 






1874 


128,810 


146,142 






1875 


132,858 


140,542 






1876 


139,290 


156,150 






1877 


134,534 147,164 





Principal articles exported: — Molasses, potatoes (sweet), rum, 
salt, and sugar. 

INevis. 



** 


1873- 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


£. 
8,764 

7,845 


9,876 
11,1501 


£. 
9,594 

7,295 


£, 
10,335 

10,444 


12,664 
12,364 



Public debt in 1878 ;f 2400, bearing interest at 6 per cent. 

' ;C5ooo for ImnugmXiou. 
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Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1877. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 


I. 
52,291 

38,100 

37,93' 
38,032 

35,270 


I. 
83,223 

60,340 
57,681 
54,682 
49,566 



Principal articles exported : — Homed cattle, molasses, and 
sugar. 



Anguilla. 
Revenue about ;^5oo ; expenditure the same. 



Virgin Islands. 





1873- 


1874. 1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expend itaire 


1,464 
i>507 


£. 
1,759 

1,697 


No rets, 
do. 


2,049 
2,039 


No rets, 
do. 



No public debt. 
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Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1876. 



Years. 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1876 



Imports. 



2,613 

6,838 

No returns. 

2,774 



Exports. 



5,654 

4,387 
No returns. 

4-773 



Principal articles exported : — Cattle, charcoal, goats, horses, and 
sheep. 

Dominica, 





1873. 


1874. 


>87S. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


I.. 
I5i749 

17,120 


17,903 
17,457 


22,667 
21,966 


18,809 
18,789 


19,100 
19,242 



Public debt consists of Hurricane Loan, ;f 2400 ; and Water 
Works Loan, £5900. 



Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1876. 




Principal articles exported : — Cattle, cocoa, lime-juice, molasses, 
rum, and sugar. 
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BARbUDA. 

No returns, the island being private property. 



Barbados. 





1873. 1874. 


1875. 1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


123,677 
121,797 


128,869 
123,961 


132,122 ; 117,057 

126.844 123,727 

1 


121,432 
119,611 



Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1877. 



Years. 



Imports. 



1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 



1,193,814 
1,049,248 

1,187.493 
1,027,871 

1,114,313 



Public Debt . 
Sinking Fund . 

Balance 



Exports. 



1,024,083 
1,140,767 
1,479,910 

944.303 
1,097,912 



£» s, d, 

24,166 13 4 

15,933 12 10 J 

8,322 o 51 



Principal articles exported :— Cotton, molasses, petroleum, rum, 
and stigar 
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Reremie 



St. V IXC fat. 



1B75. 



i«74. 



»^75- 



£n £^ £' 

3M73 33>3U 27,852 



1S76. 



T877. 



: 2S^5S j 27,S59 



Expendimre 32^4^ 36^9 29,693 I 27,997 28754 



InpOBts a»d Exports iroin 1873 to 1S77. 



r««. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




£^ 


jtf. 


1873 


161,497 


201,665 


1874 


160,772 


2O0t,5i6 


1875 


158,056 


207,616 


1876 


162,023 


183,301 


1877 


148.198 


175,380 



No public debt. 

Principal articles exported : — Arrowroot, cotton, moksses, rum, 
and sugar. 







Grenada. 








>873. 


1874, 


£> 
29,442 

27,553 


if7^ 

£> 
26.286 

26,72.1 


1877. 

C 
29,084 

29,581 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


£. 

25,482 
27,225 


£^ 
23,404 

25,730 
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In^KKts aaJ Exports froM 1S73 to 1877. 



Year&. 



1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 



iJio6i 
1061637 

118.385 
114,800 

127,204 



147.579 
158,866 

i7i»83i 

178,583 
145.906 



-i*iiWic debt ;fio/xxx 

Principal aitides exported : — Cocoa, cotton, niin, spices, and sugar. 

Tobago. 



Revenue 



I 1873. 

( 

9r»98 



1874. 



1875. 



1876. 



9,518 



;C. 



f 



;C. 



1877. 



/. 



1 1,594 No rets. Xo rtts. 



I 

I Expenditure , il»330 9»578 11,484 ! do. 



do. 



1 

Imports and Exports from i 


Ycare. 




Imports. 




f 
1 


;C. 


" 1S73 




43,743 


1874 




46,435 


1875 




67,772 


1876 




54,582 


1877 




58,750 



Exports. 



45,280 

45,387 
92,015 

79,670 
68,989 



Xo public debt. 
PriDdpal articles exported ; — Cocoa-iiHLVs,TSLc»\aa^fc^ wmsv^^sA-sw:^^ , 
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St. Lucia. 




1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 




19*907 


21,131 


25.390 


27.850 


23,286 


Expenditi 


lire 


20,346 


24,268 


28,930 


29,242 


28,053 






Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1877. 








Years. 


Imports. 


- 


Exports. 








1873 


1 16,036 


151,011 










1874 


127,000 


146,000 










1875 


150,740 


159,468 










1876 


106,963 148,718 








1877 


110,588 178,734 


■ 



Public debt ;f44,ioo ; sinking fund ;^I4,794. 

Principal articles exported : — Cattle, cocoa, logwood, rum, sugar, 
and molasses. 



Trinidad. 



1873. 

• 


1874. 


1875. 


X876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


281,570 
326,282 


276,529 
294,006 


291,469 

282,294 


316,170 
318,362 


310,337 
312,586 
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Imports and Exports from X873 to 1877. 


Years. 


Imports 


Exports. 




;C. 


£. 


1873 


1,324,432 


1,733,615 


1874 


1,342,992 


1,412,260 


1875 


1,507,794 


1,625,082 


1876 


1,666,268 


1,636,618 


1877 


1,708,457 


2.093,650 



Public debt — ^;^245,8oo for railways ; ;^32,200 secured on gene- 
ral revenue. 

Principal articles exported : — Asphaltum, coco-nuts, cocoa, mo- 
lasses, rum, and sugar. 



Bermuda. 





1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


38,030 
35,146 


29,066 
29,800 


25,721 
28,269 


27,374 
25,788 


30,353 
26,563 
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Imports and Exports from 1873 to 1877. 



Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




£,. 


;C. 


1873 


128,065 ' 


64,887 


1874 


252,43s 


81,585 


1875 


244,486 


61,253 


1876 


244,676 


74,514 


1877 


279,800 


74,981 



Public debt in 1876 ;^i 1,484. 

Principal articles exported : — Arrowroot, onions, potatoes, and 
tomatoes. 



Cuba and Puerto Rico. 



Years. 


Exports from Cuba 

and Puerto Rico to 

Great Britain. 


Imports of British 

Produce into Cuba 

and Puerto Rico. 




;C. 


;C. 


1873 


5,109,259 


2,751,927* 


1874 


3,764,587 


1,857,768 


1875 


3,668,776 


2,630,634 


1876 


2.943,385 


2,015,113 


1877 


1,505,245 


2,243,771 



The staple article of export was sugar, amounting, in 1877, to 
;f8oi,i6i in value. 

Next in importance was tobacco and cigars, amounting to 
;f 627,215. 



* This and the followuig returns are from " Martin's Statesman's Year Book' 
for 1879. 
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Haiti and San Domingo. 



Years. 


Exports from Haiti 

and San Domingo to 

Great Britain. 


Imports of British 
Produce into Haiti 
and San Domingo. 


1873 

1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 


• 
339,002 

344461 

443,837 
409,961 

247,370 


£. 
548,023 

441,952 

693,290 

356,447 
383,203 



The chief articles of export to the United Kingdom, in 1877, 
were coffee and mahogany. 

The French Possessions in the West Indies. 

The commercial intercourse of the French colonies is almost 
entirely with the mother country. Guadaloupe and other French 
islands, during 1877, sent exports to the United Kingdom to the 
value of ;£"i 70,114, and received British produce, chiefly cotton 
goods, (^the value of ;^i 80,059. 



The Danish Possessions in the West Indies. 

Value of total exports from above ^ /•, , ^_/- / v* a % 

to the United fcngdom in 1877 ( ^"^^'^ (^'^'^''^ ^"fi^"")- 

Value of British produce imported ) r^^^ «^, i \.' a 4.* j v 

into the above in 1877 ^ \ ^225.371 (chiefly cotton goods). 



INDEX. 



Abaco, 25. 

Aboriginal inhabitants, 6. 

Acklin, Island, 25. 
Andros, 25, 29. 
Anguilla, 106. 
Antigua, 103. 
Antilles, 14- 

Greater, 15. 

Lesser, 16. 



Baez, Buenaventura, 207. 
Bahamas, 15; 24 to 31. 

Physical features of, 17. 

Balcarres, Earl of, 89. 
Barbados, liS* 
Barbuda, 114* 
Bermudas, 131 to 144' 
Bloodhounds, 8, 76, 92, 199. 
Brethren of the Coast, 41. 
Buccaneers, 31 to 40. 



Caicos, 25. 
Caribbee Islands. 
Caribs, 109. 



See Antilles, 



Cattle, Extermination of, 39. 
Climate, 20. 
Cockpits, The, 91. 
Code Noir, 8$. 
Columbian Archipelago, 14. 
Creoles, Cuban, 163. 
Cmelty, Spanish, 9. 
Cuba, 18 ; 14$ to 167. 
Cudjoe, 66f 73. 
Cura9ao, 218. 

Davis, John, 49. 
Dessalines, 200. 
Dominica, 109. 



Earthquakes, 22, 68. 
Eleuthera, 25. 
Executions, Barbarous, 82. 
Exuma, 25. 
Eyre, Govern r, 

Freebooters, 41 to 52. 
French barbarities, Ji. 
Geographical Featar^'i^ ^v 
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Grenada, Ii8. 
Grenadines, 117. 
Guadaloupe, 211. 
Guanahani, 4. 

Haiti, 88 ; 172 to 184, 

History of, 18$ to 210. 

Hamilton (Bermudas), 135. 
Havannah, 152. 

Capture of, 159. 

Hispaniola. See Haiti, 
Hurricanes, 22, 107, 155. 

Inagua, 25. 

Jamaica, $3 to 60. 

History of, 60 to loi. 

Morality of, 85. 

Kingston, 57. 

Kitts, St. See St ChHstopher. 

Las Casas, 9, 12, 13, 61. 
Leclerc, General, 19$. 
Leeward Islands, 16; 102 to 1 14. 
Letters of Marque, French, 43. 
Long Island, 25. 
Lucayos. See Bahamas, 

Manross, Mr., on Pitch Lakes, 

126. 
Margarita, 220. 
Marignana, 25. 
Maroons, 64 to 96. 
Martinique, 213. 
Montbars, Mons., 47. 
Montserrat, 104. 



[ Nassau, 28. 
Nelson, Lord, 124. 
Nevis, 106. 
New Providence, 25, 28. 

Obi, 77. 

Oge» James, 189. 
Ogeron, 41. 
Olonois, 50. 

Pirates, 52. 

Pitch Lakes (Trinidad), 125. 

Point-^ Pilre, 212. 

Port au Prince, 177. 

Port of Spain, 120. 

Port Royal, d^, 

Puerto Rico, 19; 167 to 171. 

Revenue Act (Jamaica), 72. 
Rochambeau, 199. 



St. Bartholomew, 215. 

St. Christopher, 105. 

St. Croix, 217. 

St. John, 218. 

St. Lucia, 118. 

St. Martin, 219. 

St. Pierre, 214. 

St. Thomas, 216. 

St. Vincent, 117. 

Salnave, 205. 

Samana, 175. 

San Domingo, 172, 182. 

San Salvador, 4, 29. 

Scott, Lewis, 49. 

Slave insurrections, 81, 97. 
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Slavery, Abolition of, 96. 

Commencement of, 4. 

Indemnification of owners, 

98- 

Introduction of negroes, 

I2» 97- 
Somers Islands. See Bermudas. 

Somers, Sir George, 138. 

Soulouque, 204. 

Spanish Town, 5S. 

Statistics, 221 to 234. 

Tacky, 81, 84. 
Tobago, 118. 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, 190 to 
199. 



' Trinidad, 11910 130. 
Turk's Island, 25. 



Van Delmof, 38. 

V^;a Real, 174. 
! Virgin Islands, 106. 
' Volantes, 153. 
! Volcanic Region, 19. 



Walpole, General, 92. 
Warfare, Maroon, 73. 
Watling Island, 25, 29. 
Windward Islands, 16; 115 to 

119. 
Wreckers, 26. 
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I voL, square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, 2J. &/• 

The Clergyman in his Home, Small post 8vo, ix. 

The Master's Home- Call ; or. Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, i j. 

The Master's Will, A Funeral Sermon preached 



on the Deatli of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxton. Sewn, 6c/. ; cloth gilt, i j. 

The Shadow of the Rock, A Selection of Religious 



Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2j. 6d, 

The Shadowed Honu and the Light Beyond, 7th 



Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Bida, The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with the 

whole of the, magnificent Etchings on Steel, after drawings by M. 

Bida, in 4 vols., appropriately bound in cloth extra, price 3/. 3J. each. 

Also the four volumes in two, bound in the best morocco, by Suttaby, 

extra gilt edges, 18/. i8j., half-morocco, 12/. 12s, 

" Bida's Illustrations of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St John have already 
received here and elsewhere a full recognition of their great merits."— niwrx. 

Biographies of the Great Artists, Illustrated. This Series is 
issued in the form of Handbooks. Each is a Monograph of a Great 
Artist, and contains Portraits of the Masters, and as many examples 
of their art as can be readily procured. They are Illustrated with from 
16 to 20 Full-page Engravmgs. Cloth, large crown 8vo, 3J. td. per 
Volume. 

Titian. Bubens. Tintoret and Yeroneie. 

Bembrandt. Iieonardo* Hofirarth. 

Raphael. Turner. SHohelangrelo. 

Van Dyck and Hals. The Little Masters. Besmolds. 
Holbein. Delaroche&Vemet. Gainsborouffh. 

Pignre Painters of Holland. 

"A deserving Scries, based upon recent German publicatioos."— i?///Vi^«'yA 
Review. 
** Most thoroughly and tastefully edited." — Spectator, 

Black ( Wm,^ TJiree Feathers, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

■ — Lady Silverdal^s Sweetheart, and other Stories, i vol., 
small post 8vo, dr. 

■ KUmeny : a Novel Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

■ In Silk Attire, 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s, 

. A Daughter of Heth, nth EriilYOTi, ^^-ai^ ^Ck'sX V;^^^^ 
Sunrise. 15 Monthly Pads, is. ^;scc)cv. 
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Blackmore (J^, D.) Lorna Doom. loth Edition, cr. 8vo, 6j. 

Aliu Lorraine, i vol., small post 8vo, 6th Edition, 6j. 

Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, ds, 

Cradock NowclL New Edition, 6^. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6j. 

Mary Anerley, 3 vols., 315. 6^. 

Erema ; or, My Father^ s Sin, With 1 2 Illustrations, 

small post 8vo, (js. 

Blossoms from the King^s Gardeti : Sermons for Children, By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Blue Banner {The); or, The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 

Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the CniSades and Mongol 
Conquest. Translated from the French of Leon Cahun. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Imperial l6mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
7j. 6^. ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Bofs Froissart (The), js. 6d. *Sr^ "Froissart/' 

Brave fanet: A Story for Girls, By Alice Lee. With 
Frontispiece by M. Ellen Edwards. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 

Brave Men in Action, By S. J. Mackenna. Crown 8vo, 

480 pp., cloth, loj. dd. 
Brazil I the Amazons, and the Coast, By Herbert H. Smith. 

With 115 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 650 pp., 2.1s, 

Brazil and the Brazilians, By J. C. Fletcher and D. P. 
Kidder. 9th Edition, Illustrated, 8vo, 215, 

Breton Folk : An Artistic Tour in Brittany, By Henry 
Blackburn, Author of "Artists and Arabs," "Normandy Pictu- 
resque," &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, lis. 

British Goblins : Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions. By Wirt Sykes, United States Consul for Wales. 
With Illustrations by J. H. Thomas. This account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Second Edition. 8vo, i8j. 

British Philosophers, 

Buckle {Henry Thojnas) The Life and Writings of By Alfred 
Henry HuTH. With Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8 vo. 

Burnaby {Capt.) See "On Horseback." 

Burnham Beeches {Heath, F, G,). With numerous Illustrations 
and a Map. Crown 8vo, clolVv, ^\lt ed^es, ^.r. 6d, Second Edition. 

"Writing with even more iVvaxvYvvs wswa\\>T\\\\^Tvc^,"^VT.\\"«.K'v>\>M5\^ <v<«&\JbA 
public an interesting monogtapK ol x\vt s^\ttv^v^ d\^ \x^?£,» . » , '\V\^ Owkkkxsx'^. 
little work."—Ghl'e. 
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Butler ( W, F.) TJu Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6</. 

Hu Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter Journey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, iSx. Cr. Svo, "js, 6d. 
Akim-foo : the History of a Failure, Demy Svo, cloth, 



2nd Edition, idr. Also, in crowni Svo, *js. (ki, 

r^ADOGAN {Lady A,) LUustrated Games of Patience. 

^ Twenty- four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, I2j. 6</. 

Caldecott (R,). See " Breton Folk." 

Carbon Process (A Manual of). See Liesegang. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross {The)y and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2J. 6^. 

Chant Book Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, Con- 
sisting of upwards of 550 Chants for the Daily Psalms and for the 
Canticles ; also Kyrie Eleisons, and Music for the Hymns in Holy 
Communion, &c. Compiled and Arranged under the Musical Editor- 
ship of C. J. ViNXENT, Mus. Bac. Crown Svo, 2J. dd. ; Organist's 
Edition, fcap. 4to, 5^. 

Of various Editions of Hymnal Compakion, Lists vuill he forwarded on 

application. 

Child of the Cavern {The) ; or. Strange Doings Underground, 
By]uiJE.sVis.KV^, Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr, Svo, gilt edges, Ts, 6d. ; cl., plain edges, 5^. 

Child's Play, with 16 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 

on thick paper, with tints, 75. 6d, 

New, By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 

Children's Lives and How to Preserve Them ; or, The Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M.D. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 

Children's Magazine, Illustrated. See St Nicholas. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books, 2s, 6d, each, Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R.Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c 

Bloomfield*s Farmer's Boy. Milton's L' Allegro. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Rogers' (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson's May Queen. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. I EUiabtlVvMv ?ot\s. 
Keat's Eve of St, Agnes. \ 'WoxdvwotV\C?»'VJ^'i\.w^^Qfcxc«>* 

" Such works are a glorious beali^caxvotiiot «. v^e."— AUunanm. 
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Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 

Revised, cloth, gilt edges, dr. 

Cobbett {William), A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 
vols., crown 8yo, 255. 

Comedy {The) of Europe^ i860 — 1890. A retrospective and 

prospective Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, By Dr. Gerhard 
Uhlhorn. Edited and Translated from the Third German Edition 
by G. C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. 8vo, cloth extra, lOf. 6d, 

Continental Tour of Eight Days for Forty four Shillings. By 
a Journey-man. i2mo, is, 

••The book is simply delightful."— 5/^/«/«w. 

Corea {The). See " Forbidden Land." 

Covert Side Sketches: Thoughts on Hunting, with Difflermt 
. Packs in Different Countries. By J. N eviti' Fitt ( H. II. of the Sporting 
GazetUy late of the Field), 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, lar. dd, 

Crade-Land of Arts and Creeds ; or^ Nothing New under t/u 
Sun. By Charles J. Stone, Barri.ster-at-law, and late Advocate, 
High Courts, Bombay, 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 141. 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, 6j. See Blackmore. 

Cruise of HM.S, " Challenger'' ( The), By W. J. J. Spry. R.N. 
With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
i8j. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, 7^. 6</. 

Cufious Adventures of a Field Cricket, By Dr. Ernest 
Candkze. Translated by N. D'Anvers. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js, 6d, 

r\ANA {R, IT.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 

-^-^ years After. Revised Edition with Notes, i2mo, dr. 

Daughter {A) of Heth, By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Day of My Life {A) ; or, Every Day Experiences at Etoft, 
By an Eton Boy, Author of ** About Some Fellows." l6mo, cloth 
extra, 2J-. (yd, 6th Thousand. 

Day out of the Life of a Little Maiden (A) : Six Studies from 
Life. By Sherer and Engler. Large 4to, in portfolio, $s. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortuiies, By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square i6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 

Clolh, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, 

jD/i\k Sandsy the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne. With 
nearly ico Illustrations, cVol\v exlta, ^\\\. fe<\^<t%, \os. ^»i. 
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Dodge (Mrs. M,) Hans Brinker; or^ the Silver Skates. An 
entirely New Edition, yr'iih 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts, 
Square crown 8vo, cloUi extra, 5J. ; Text only, paper, u. 

Dogs of Assize. A Legal Sketch-Book in Black and White. 
Containing 6Drawings by Walter J. Allen. Folio, in wrapper, dr. %(L 

piGHT Cousins. See Alcott. 

Eldmuir: An Art-Story of Scottish Home-Life^ Scenery^ and 
Incident. By Jacob Thompson, Jun. Illustrated with Engravings 
after Paintings of JACOB THOMPSON. With an Introductory Notice 
by Llewellyn N Jewitt, F.S. A., &c. Deray 8vo, cloth extra, 14?. 

Elinor Dry den. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Embroidery {Handbook of). By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady 
Marian Alford, and published by authority of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. With 16 page Illustrations, Designs for Bordei'S, 
&c. Crown Svo, ^s. 

English Catalogue of Books {The), Published during 1863 to 
1871 incUisivc, comprising also important American Publications. 3af. 

%* Of the previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, very few remain on 
sale ; as also of the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857. 

' Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3X. 6d. each; 1866 

to 1880, $s, each. 

English Writers J Chapters for Self-Improvement in English 
Literature. By the Author of **The Gentle Life," dr. ; smaller 
edition, 2s, 6d, 

English Philosophers. A Series of Volumes containing short 

biographies of the most celebrated English Philosophers, designed to 
direct tlie reader to the sources of more detailed and extensive criticism 
than the size and nature of the books in this Series would permit. 
Though not issued in chronological order, the series will, when 
complete, constitute a comprehensive history of English Philosophy. 
Two Volumes will be issued simultaneously at brief intervals, in square 
l6mo, price 2s. (xf. 

The following are already arranged: — 
Bacon. Professor Fowler, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Berkeley. Professor T. H. Green, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Oxford. 
Hamilton, Professor Monk, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dublin. 
J. S. Mill. Mios Helen Taylor, Editor of "The Works of 

Buckle," &C. 
Mansel. Rev. J. II. Huckin, D.D., Head Master of Re^jton. 
Adam Smith. Mr. J. A. FA.KRi.ii, 'W.-K.^ KNiJCwst ^V ^^^tvssS^h^ 
Maimers and Customs." 
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English Philosophers^ continued: — 

Hobbes. Mr. A. H. Gosset, B. A., Fellow of New Collie, Oxford. 
Bentham. Mr. G. E. Buckle, M. A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Austin. Mr. IIarry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 

College, Oxford. 
Hartley. ") Mr. E. S. BoWEN, B. A., late Scholar of New College, 
JamG3 Mill, j Oxford. 

Erchomenon ; or, The Republic of Materialism. Small post 
8vo, cloth, ^s, 

Erema ; or^ My Father's Sin, See Blackmore. 

Eto7i. See " Day of my Life," '* Out of School," " About Some 

Fellows." 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away, By C. Evans. 

One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ioj". (xi, 
A Strange Friendship, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

'PAMILY Prayers for Working Men. By the Author of 
•^ " Steps to the Throne of Grace." With an Introduction by the 

Rev. E. H. BiCKERSTETir, M.A. Cloth, is. ; sewed, dd, 

Fetn Paradise {The): A Plea for the Culture of Ferns, By F. G. 

Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with Eighteen 

full-pa^e, numerous other Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of Ferns and 

Four Photographs, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, \zs,. (xt. Sixth 

Edition. In 12 Parts, sewn, is. each. 

*' This charming Volume will not only enchant the Fern-lover, but will also 
please and instruct the general r^didcT."— Spectator. 

Fern IVorld (The), By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 

Species of British Fern, printed from Nature ; by several full-page 

Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 6th Edition, 12s. 6d. In 12 parts, is. each^ 

" Mr. Heath has really given us good, well-written descriptions of our native 
Ferns, with indications of their habitats, the conditions under which they grow 
naturally, and under which they may be cultiv?ted." — Atlieuatuin, 

Feiv (A) Hints on Proving Wills, Enlarged Edition, i^. 

First Steps in Conversational French Gra?nmar, By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Le9ons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., is. 

Five Years in Minnesota, By Maurice Farrar, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ds. 

FUodingof the Sahara {The), See Mackenzie. 

J^^/i/c?r the People; or^ Lentils and othtr Vegetable Cookery. 
By E. E, Orlebar. Third T:Y\ow?.»xvd. '&m2\\\»o'5X%sQ,\5^;sx^'5>, a.s. 
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A FooVs Errand, By One of the Fools. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5j. 

Footsteps of the Master, See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forbidden Land {A) : Voyages to the Corea, By G. Oppert. 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2.\s. 

Four Lectures on Electric Lnduction, Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. ' \Vith 
numerous IllustratioiTs. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 35. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies, Edited by F» S. 
Pulling, M.A., Lecturer at Queen's College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by. a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject. 
The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo pages, will contain Maps, 
and, in some cases, a few typical Illustrations. 

The following Volumes are in preparation :— 



Denmark and Iceland. 
Greece. 
Switzerland. 
Austria. 



Russia. 
Persia. 
Japan. 
Peru. 



Canada. 

Sweden and Norway. 
The West Indies. 
New Zealand, 



Franc {Maude Jeane), The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings ; — 

Emily's Choice, 55. 
— Hairs Vineyard, 45. 

-John's Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia, 4^. 
— Marian ; or, the Light of Some On(^s Home, ^s. 

Silken Cords and Lron Fetters, 4?. 

Vermont Vale, ^s, 

Minnies Mission, 4X. 

Little Mercy, ^s, 

Beatrice Melton, 4s, 



Friends and Foes in the Transkei : An Englishwoman's Experi- 
ences during the Cape Frontier War of 1877-8. By Helen M. 
Prichard. Crown 8vo, cloth, los. dd, 

Froissart {The Boy's), Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume will 
be fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, yj. dd. 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric -Englishmen, \^b ^'^'^i^^^'^ 
comic liiustrations for Children. ¥c;)i^. ^o\\o, t^Vsva^^L-^x^-v^x^ V^ 
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r^AMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 10s. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price icxr. 6d, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2J. dd. 
A Reprint (with the exception of "Familiar Words" and "Other 
People's Windows " j has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings 
at 2s. 6d, each. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 2 1st Edition. 

*• Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house.**— 
Chambers* Jov.ntah 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy idea."— ^<(»rw- 
ing Post. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas a Kempis' 

** De Imitatione ChristL" 2nd Edition. 

" Could not-be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly volume wa» 
never seen." — Illustrated Lotidon News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 
enlarged Edition. 6^. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with." — Notes and 
Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of * * The Gentle Life. " With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

^ " We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circula- 
tion for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
S IDNEY. Edited with Notes by Author of * * The Gentle Life." 7j. td. 
"All the best things are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's edition." — Exantiner. 

TJie Gentle Life. 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Tlie Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Autlior of ** The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"All who possess 'The Gentle Life* should own this volume." — Standard. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"To all who have neglected to read and study their native literature we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting \nxx(A\xQ\\on."— Examiner. 
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T/u Gentle Life Series (continued) : — 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswelu 3rd Edition, 

"ITie chapters are so lively in themselves, so minsled with fthrt^^i) vlttW* «f 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot tail lo U« 
amused." — Morning Post. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Preu. 2j. 6</. 

Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. My 
W. Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. (k/. ; gilt edges, 3X. 6?, 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, with numeious Illustrations. Uniform with **Thc Forn 

World " and * * Our Woodland Trees. " 1 2J. (ki. 

"Those who know Mr. Heath's Voluines on Ferns, as well as his * Woodland 
Trees,' and his little work on ' Bumham Beeches,' will understand the enthu«l»iim 
with which he has executed his task. . . . The Volume deserves to be a favourilt 
in the boudoir as well as in the library." — Saturday Review. 

Gordon {J. E. H.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffk. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphoi^se Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2x. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, \os. 6d. 

" By (kr the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has eve been Kub- 
mittedto the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Gouraud {Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Cxi. See also Rose Library. 

Govemmait of M. Thiers. By Jules Simon. Translated from 

the French. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32J. 
Great Artists. See Biographies. 
Greek Grammar. See Waller, 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very nimierous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24?. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Tinus. 

Masson^s School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and GenealogicaJ Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gust AVE Masson, B. A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Iliustrations. 
I vol., demy Svo, 600 pp., cloth extra, 10/. 6d, 
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Guizofs History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24^*. each. 

"For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has n.s yet appeared in En^^lish, will hold their ov/n 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own m everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guyon {Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, Gs. 
Z-TANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 



of Embroidery ; which see. 

to the Prificipal Schools of England. See Practical. 



Half Hours of Blind Man^s Holiday ; or^ Sunwier and Winter 
Sketches in Black & White. By W. W. Fenn. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 24?. 

Llalf Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, dr. ; Smaller Edition, zs. Gd. 

Hall {W. W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims^ 
Physical, Mental, and. Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Second Edition. 

Hans Brifiker; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 

Have L a Vote ? A Handy Book for the Use of the People, 

on the Qualifications conferring the Right of Voting at County and 
Borough Parliamentary Elections. With Forms and Notes. By 
T. H. Lewis, B.A., LL.B. Paper, 6^. 

Heart of Africa. Three Years* Travels and Adventures in the 

Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfukth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Heath {Francis George). See " Fern World," " Fern Paradise^" 

«*Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns;" ** Gilpin's Forest 
Scensry,'* "Burnham Beeches," "Sylvan Spring," &c. 

Heber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hy?nns. With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, *ji. dd, 
Morocco, iSj. (id. and2ij'. An entirely New Edition. 

Hector Servadac. See Verne. 101. 6d. and 5^. 

Heir of Kilfinnan {The). New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of *' Snoe Shoes and Canoes," " With Axe and Rifle," &c. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 

French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 

i6mOf ovtr 300 pages, 70 Woodcul?., aivd Specimens of Prints by the 

best Permanent Processes. Second ^.dvuow, v«\v\\ ;yxv K-^^^NgJLvfwXs^ 

the late Mr. Hen ry Fox T AI.BOT. C\oV\v e-sOw^, ^s. 
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History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness. By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 42J. Cheap Edition, i vol., 6j; 

England, See Guizot. 

France. See Guizot. 

of Eussia. ee Rambaud. 

Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

United States. See Bryant. 

Ireland. Standish O'Grady. Vols. I. and II., 7^. dd. 

each. 

American Literature. By M. C. Tyler. Vols. I. 



and II., 2 vols, 8vo, 24?. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. 5j. Second Edition. 

Hitherto. By the Author of" The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra, y. 6d. Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 

Home oftheEddas. By C. G. Lock. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16^. 

Hoiu to Live Long. See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post Svo, 5^. 
" Worthy of erery one's attention, whether old or young." — Graphic. 

Hugo ( Victor) ''Ninety-Three:' Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Toilers of th€ Sea. Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d, ; On lar^e paper with all the original 
Illustrations, lor. 6</. 

. See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 vols., containing 15 to 20 

Portraits each, 2ix. each. See below. 

" Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to vsue an important ' International* 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN;' being the Ures and 
Portraits of the loo Greatest Men of History, divided into £izht Clasics, each Oaas 
to form a Monthly Quarto Volume. The I ntroductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English cootribatort 
being Dean Stanlry, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Fkoudb, ai^ P rofe ss or Max 
MCllek: in Germany, Professor Helmholtz; in France, MM. Tautk *«* 
Rekax ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Rqwo d ocf' 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings." — Academy. 

Hygiem and Public Health {A Treatise on). Edited by A- 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood £i^iaYiiig& 1 
royal 8to vols., cloth, one guinea each. 

HpmiaJ Companum to Book of Comnum Ptojct. 
Btckbrsteth. 
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TLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. A Series 
^ of Monthly Volumes preparing for publication. Edited by Edwar d 
J. PoYNTER, R. A., Director for Art, Science and Art Department 

The first Volumes^ large crown %vo^ cloth, 3^. 6rf. each^ will he issued in the 

following divisions : — 

» PAINTING. 

Classic and Italian. 1 French and SxMinish. 

Qerman, Flemish, and Dutch. | English and American. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. | G-othic, Benaissance, & Modem. 

SCULPTURE. 

Classic and Oriental. | Benaissance and Uodem. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Coloxur. I Architectural Ornament. 



Illustrations of China and its People. By J. Thompson 

F.R, G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3/. 31. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson. With a Preface 
by Edwin A rnold, M. A. , C. S. I., &c Crown 8vo, limp cloth, y, 6d. 

Involuntary Voyage {An). Showing how a Frenchman who 

abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Irish Bar, Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 125. Second Edition. 

yACK andym. By Miss Alcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, ^s. 

Jacquemart {A.) History of the Ceramic Art. By Albert 
Jacquemart. With 200 Woodcuts, 12 Steel -plate Engravings, and 
locx) Marks and Monograms. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2%s. 

fimmfs Cruise in the Pinafore. See Alcott. 
L^AFIRLAND : A Ten Months' Campaign. By Frank N. 

•^ *• Streatfield, Resident Magistrate in KafTraria, and Commandant 
of Native Levies during the Kaffir War of 1878. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, ys. 6d. 

Keble Autograph Birthday Book {The). Containing on each lefl- 
hand page the date and a selected verse from Keble's hymns. 
Imperial 8vo, with 12 Floral Chtomos, oxT\;xm^x^s\\A\vC!L\xv^^^5x 
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Khedive's Egypt {The); or. The old House of Bondage under 
New Masters. By Edwin de Leon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8j. 6^. 

Kin^s Rifle {The): From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean; 
Across Unknown Countries : Discovery of the Great Zambesi Allluents, 
&c. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and about 100 
smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large one. Demy 8vo. 

Kingston {IV, If. G,), See " Snow-Shoes." 

Child of the Cavern, 

Two Supercargoes, 

With Axe and Rifle, 

Begum's Fortune. 

Heir of Kilfinnan, 

Dick Cheveley, 

T ADY Silverdal^s Sweetheart, ds. See Black. 

Laiten Meditations, In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
By the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of ''Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Series, is.dd. ; Second Series, 2J. 

Lentils, See " Food for the People." 

Uesegang {Dr, Paul jE.) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 

Photography. Demy 8vo, half- bound, with Illustrations, 4f. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {Tlie), 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 361'. 

Lindsay {W, S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 2\s. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24^. each. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries are made. By P. T. Barnum. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price ds. 

Little King ; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count, By 
S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7j. 6^. j plainer 
binding, 5^. 

Little Mercy ; or, For Better for Worse. By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian*" "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4/. Second Edition. 

Long {Col. C, Chaille) Central Africa, Naked Truths of 
Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Maoraka Niam-Niam. Demy 8vo, numerous lUu&ts».tv«ss»^"\S*. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. New Ed■lt\OTv,CIO^tl^No;ti<^^^^^^^"^^^ 
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Lmth German Series — 

1. The Illustrated G-erman Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, is, 

2. The Children's own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L, Meissner. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, 

3. The First German Header, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 

4. The Second German Header. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

BuchJieim^s Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes^ sold separately : — 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. BUCHHEIM, 
Small post Svo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Selections from the Prose Works of Goethe, 

with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. Small 
post Svo, 3^. 6d. 

Low^s International Series of Toy Books, 6d, each ; or 
Mounted on Linen, is. 

1. Iiittle Fred and his Fiddle, from AsbjomseM's **Norwciriau 

Fairy Tales." 

2. The Lad and the North Wind, ditto. 

3. The Pancake, ditto. 

Loii^s Standard Libi'ary of Travel and Adventure, Crown Svo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7^. dd. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The WUd North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the "Unknown Begrion. By C. R. Mark- 

IIAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, los. dd.) 

5. A Whaling: Cmise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Campaigrning: on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the Challengrer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
JO. fifcliw^einftirth's Heart ol Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

//. Tliroug-h the Dark Continent. "B7\1.'^.^tw^\.^x. -vnOv., 
12s, 6d. 
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Low\ Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, ds, each, cloth extra. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
**Comm* through the Rye," "Cherry Ripe," &c. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daugrhter of Heth. 13th Edition! By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

Kilxneny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

In SUk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

History of a Crime : T.12 Story of t'lc Coup d'lLtat. By Victor 
Hugo. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Cradock Nowell, By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaugrhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Olipiiant. Eight Illustrations. 

"Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. Sec also Rose Library. 

The Afgrhan Knife. By R. A. Stern dale, Author of '* Seonee." 
A French Heixess in her own Chateau. By the author of '^ One 

Only," "Constantia," &c. Six Illustrations. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
My Wife and t. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
"Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Pogranuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 

■ Stowe. 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Casiiel Hoey. 



Ijm/s Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and 
revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of ** A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. \s. 

"A/rACGAHAN {/, A.) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
•*- ^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, Is. dd* 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 

small post 8vo, 2J. (id, 

. A T/iousand MUes in the ''Rob Kof^ Cauot. ^v^ 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2J. drf. 
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Macgrtgor {John) Description of the ^^Rob Rof^ Canoe, with 
Plans, &c , ij. 

' TJie Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^^ Rob Roy'^ New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, $s,; 
boards, 2s, td, 

Mackenzie (D). The Flooding of the Sahara, By Donald 
Mackenzie. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lOf. dd, 

Macqiwid{Mrs,) Elinor Dryden, Crown 8vo, cloth, ds, 

Diane, Crown 8vo, ds. 

Magazine (Illustrated) for Young People, See "St. Nicholas." 

Markham (C, R.) The TJireshold of the Unknoivn Region, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, loj. dd. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea^ and its 

Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6^. 

Memoirs of Madame de Remusaty 1802 — 1 808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cash el 
HoEY and and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols. 32J. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price \s. 6d. monthly. Vols. I., II., III., and IV., handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25^. each. 

ATichael Strogoff, loj. 6^. and 5^. iS^^ Verne. 

Mitford {Miss). See " Our Village.'* 

Montaign^s Essays, See " Gentle Life Series." 

My Brother Jack ; or^ The Story of Whatdyecallem, Written 
by Himself. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated 
by P. PHiLirpoTEAUX. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. dd, ; 
plainer binding, 5j. 

J/y Zady Greenslea^es. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 

"Comin' through the Rye," "CYieiTY ^\^C ^^- ^ ^^"^ ^vtvotu, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 



My Rambhs in the Ncia IVotiii. By Lucien Biart, Author of 

" The Advenlures r-f a Voung NaluTalial." Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, clolh extra, gilt edges, 71. 6^. ; plainer 
binding, Jj. 

MyiUrious Idatid. By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 
""J llluatrations, cloth gilt, 31. 61/. eacli ; elaborately bound, gilt 
- S^i If- ^- each. Cheap Edition, with sume of the Illustrations, 
Fcloth, gilt, u. ; paper, Ij'. eaeli. 

VTARES {Sir G. S., K.C.B.) Narrative of a Voyage to the 
" Polar Sea during 1875-76, in H.M.'s Ships "Alert" and ■■Discovery." 
By Captain Sir G. S. Narbs, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S. Published byper- 
mission of the Lords ComniisBionerB of the Admirally. With Notes on 
the Natural History, edited by H. W. Fkilden, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. Two Volumes, demySvo, with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, Photographs, &c. 4th Edition, z/. zi. 
National Afusic of the VVorl-L By the late Henrv F. Chor- 
LEY. Edited by 11. G. HEtVLETT. Crown Svo, clolh, 8j. dd. 

Frum Ihi Auihsrt" Pntudt:' 

New Child's Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4I0, cloth extra, I2J. W, 

New Guinea {A Few Montiis in\ By OcTAViUS C. Store, 
F.S.G.S. With numerous lUusltations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, doth, lis. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 
demy Svo, 30/. Cheaper Edition, I vol., crown Svo, 81. 6d. 

New Novels. Crown Svo, cloth, lor, (>d. per vol. : — 

Hary Auarley. By R. D. Blackhore, Author of " Lorua Doone," 

&c. 3 vols. 
Tha Slsterr By G. Ebers, Author of "An Egyptian Princess." 

2 vols,, l6inri. 21. each. 
Countess Dapine. liy Rita, Authoress of "Viviciinc " and "Like 

Dia,. = Kiss." 3 vols. 
Suurisa. liy W. Black. In 15 Montlily Parts, I/, each. 
'Wa.it a Year. By Harriet Bowra, Authoress of "A Youns 

Wir^'ii Story.'' 3 vols. ^H 

Sarah de Berang-er. By Jean Ingelow. 3 voU. ^^^| 

Tha Braes of Yarrow. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. . ^^| 

Elaine's Story. By Maud Skem\)MS. isiAi,, 
Prince Fortune and Hla Triea&a. t, n«J&. 
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Noble Words and Nohlt Deeds. Translated from the French of 
E. MuLLER, by Dora Leigh. Containing many Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Philippoteaux. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7j. daT. 

North American Review (The). Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Fish and Fishing, By the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, leatherette binding;, lor. dd. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ), 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 



QBERAMMERGAU Passion Play. See ''Art in the 

^^ Mountains." 

Ocean to Ocean: Sandford Flemings Expedition thraugh 
Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With Illustra- 
tions. Revised and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, *is. 6d, 

Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Oliphant {Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 

Oliphant, Author of " The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 

Royal Horse Guards, Author of **A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 3&f. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, icxr. 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5j. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2\5, 

Our Woodland Trees. By I^. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, uniform with **Fem World " and ** Fern Paradise,** 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, lis. 6d. Third 

Edition. 



*€• 



The book, as a whole, meets a distinct need ; its engravings are excellent, its 
coloured leaves and leaflets singularly siccuxale, «aA \>qi^ ^LU'Ccvoic ^xA vo.'^jra.ver 
appear to have been animated by a Vdtvdted \ov^ ol ^«a svJo^^tic,*^— Saturda^r 
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p A INTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 

"*■ Writers. 500 pp., super- royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25 j. A New Edition is issued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 31J. (ni, 

Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace ^ from the Earliest Period, 

A New and Revised Edition, with ad^tional cuts and text, upwards 

of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i voL 8vo, i/. ix. 

** One of the most readable books of the season ; permanentlj^^ valuable, always in- 
teresting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentialsof a gift book." — 7V//MV. 



' Historic Devices^ Badges^ and War Cries, 8vo, i/. \s. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion, With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5^. 

Petites Leqons de* Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. By 
F. JULIEN, French Master at King Edward the Si)dth's School, 
Binningham. Author of **The Student's French Examiner," ** First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference, Svo, 
I/. 1 1 J. 6</. 

Photography (History and Handbook of), "See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. Among the newer portions of the work may be 
enumerated : All the more recent investigations on Stride by Spottis- 
wbode, De la Rue, Moulton, &c. An account of Mr. Crooke's recent 
researches*. Full descriptions and pictures of all the modern Magnetic 
Survey Instruments now used at Kew Observatory. Full accounts of 
all the modem work on Specific Inductive Capacity, and of the more 
recent determination of the ratio of Electric units (v). It is believed 
that in respect to the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work 
will be quite unique. 2 vols , Svo, 361. 

Picture Gallery of British Art {The), 38 Permanent Photo- 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. Vols. I to 5, cloth extra, i8j. each. Vols. 6, 7, and 8, 
commencing New Series, demy folio, 31J. 6d, 

Pinto {Major Serpa), See " King's Rifle." 

Placita Anglo- Normannica, The Procedure and Constitution of 
the Anglo-Norman Courts (William L — RiCK^sji l^X^"^ ^^sj^^Vs"^ 
Contemporaneous Records. \NVl\i"E.iiL"^\^xv^VoT^'^Q\.^^^^^ ^-j^^.^^».. 
BiGELow. Demy Svo, clotlv, 7\s. 
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riutarcKs Lives, An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. II. Clough, Esq. J vols., 8vo, 2/. lOr.; half-morocco, 
gilt top, -3/. Also in I vol., royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i8j.; 
half-bound, 2ij. 

Morals, Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., 8vo, 3/. 3^. 

Foems of the Inner Life, A New Edition, Revised, with many 
additional Poems. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives, By Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

Polar Expeditions, See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 

and NAkES. 

Practical {A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England, 
By C. E. Pascoe. New Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3J. 6^/. 

Prejevalsky {N, M.) From Kulja^ across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
nor. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S. Demy Svo, 
with a Map. ids. 

Prince Ritto ; or. The Four-leaved Shamrock, By Fanny W. 
Cur rev. With 10 Full-page Fac-simile Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by Helen O'Hara. Demy 410, cloth extra, gilt, lor. (id, 

PuhlisJur^ Circular {T7ie\ and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the ist and 15th of every Month, 3^. 

JJ'AMBd UD (Alfred), History of Russia, from its Origin 
-^ ^ to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
Lang. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 38^. 

Recollections of Writers, By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of ** The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c. ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown Svo, cloth, los, 6d. . 

Reminiscences of the War in New Zealand, By Thomas W. 
Gudgeon, Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Colonial Forces, N.Z. 
With Twelve Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ioj. dd, 

Remusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs of.'* 
^M/isc?n {Fhil), See " In my Indian Garden." 
J^tPir^e^c^ucauIcTs Reflections. Bayaid ^^T\es, ^s, ^d* 



Rose in Bloom. Sei Alcott. 

Hose Library {T7ie). PopalarLiteratureof all countries. Each 
volume, IJ. ; cloth, 2j, dJ. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 

Sea-QiiU Book. By Jules Sandeaw, Illustrated. 

LittlQ Women., By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little 1170111011 Wadded. Forming a Sequel to "Litlle Women." 

ThoHouBB on Wheels, liy Madame de Stqlz. Illaatrated. 

LittleDIen. ByLuuiSA M. Al.COTT. Dble. vol., 2J. ; clolh, y. &/. 

The Old-Faehioned Girl, lly LouiSA M. Alcott. Double 

vol.. 2J. ; clolh, 3J. e,/. 
Tlia MistreBH of tia Htanae. Ry J. G. Holland, 
Timothy Tltoomlj'a Lettors to Toung' People, SinKle and 

married. 
Undine, and the Two CaptainB. By Baron De LA Motte 

FoL-guE. A New Translation by K. E. Bunnett. Illustrated, 
Draxy UiUer'e Dowry, and the Eldar'a Wife. By Saxe 

Holm. 
The Tour Gold FieooB, By Madame GOUHAUD, Numeroua 

Illustrations. 
Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By LouiSA M, 

Alcott. 

Besinning' AKaln. Being a Contitiuation of "Worlc." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

the Prison Plower. By X. B. Sai.vtinE. 



M 
^ 



Nun 



IS Graphic Illusi 



StowB (Mrn. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr'e Island, 

The Miniater's Wooing, 

Betty's Brlffht Idea, 

. ThQ Qhoet in the mill. 

Captain Kldd's Honey. 

We and our Neighbours, Double vol., is. 

My Wife and I, Double vol., 21, ; cloth, gilr, , 

Hens Brinker; or, the Silver SkaturJ. 
I.owell"B My Study Window. 
Holmea (O. W.) The QttaiAia-n. Kfi«6\. 
W^amor (C, D,) My SuLmmer Va a. Qaiio^u 
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The Rose Library^ continued: — 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of ** The Gayworthys." 2 vols., is. each. 

30. Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of ** Helen's Babies." 

32. Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Double vol., 2j. Cloth, 

gilt, 3^. dd. 

33. Warner (C. D.) In the Wilderness. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

kussell(W, H,, LL,D,) 77ie Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney 
P. Hall, M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52 j. 6//.; 
Large Paper Edition, 84r. 



C;^ANCTA Christina: a Story of the First Century, By 
•^ Eleanor E. Orlebar. With a Preface by the Bishop of Winchester, 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Scientific Memoirs: being Experimental Contributions to a 
Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Author of "A Treatise on Human Physiology," &c. With 
Steel Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 473 pages, 14J. 

Scott {Sir G, Gilbert,) See " Autobiography." 

Sea-Gull Rock, By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 

Royal i6mo, with 79 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js, 6d» 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, See also Rose Library. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2IJ-. 

The Serpent Charmer: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of ** India and its Native Princes.*' 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js. 6d. , 
plainer binding, 5j-. 



Shakespeare (The Boudoir), Edited by Henry Cundell. 

Carefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d. each volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents : — Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, is. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado abo\it Nothm^. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet— Twelfth Night— King JoVm. 1\v^ \;iXVtx €sx ^X^^'s. ^^^. 
rately, paper coyer, gd. 
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Shakespeare Key ( The), Forming a Companion to " The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Mary 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., 21 j. 

Shooting: its Appliances, Practice , and Purpose. By James 

Dalziel Dougall; F.S.A., F.Z.A. Author of ** Scottish Field 

Sports," &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, los. 6d, 

"The book is admirable in every way We wish it every success."— t7^5?3tf. 

"A very complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

shooting.' —Z?a//>' News. 

Silent Hour ( 77ie), See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Pitchers: See Alcott. 

Simon {yules) , See " Government of M. Thiers." 

Six to One. A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
Svo, 6th Edition, i8j. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, idr, 

SnotV' Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, Js. 6./. ; plamer binding, 5^-. 



Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine. By J. E, G. 

Illustrated with 44 Etchmgs. Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 25^. 

South Kensington Museum, Monthly \s. See " Art Treasures." 
Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, *js. 6d. ; large Paper Edition, ioj. 6d. 

' ^'My Kalulu" Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, *js. 6d. 



Coomassie a fid Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Deray Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, ids. 

Through the Dark Continent, which see. 



St, Nicholas Magazine, 4to, itv VvaLTvd?»ot£i^ con^x. ^s.\s\^>:^s:j^- 
Anmml Vohimes, handsomely "boutvd, \V- ^"^^ ^^^^\'^ '^x'^^^ 
the great variety and interest oi its Yvlcx^x^ co\v\.e^v-:»> -kcv^ vvn.^ 
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and profuseness of its Illustrations, which surpass anything yet 
attempted in any publication for young people, and the stories are by 
the best living authors of juvenile literature. Each Part contains, on 
an average, 50 Illustrations. 

Story without an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 

Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by K V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 'js. 6d, 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d, 



Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred» Cheap Edition, boards, 2s, Cloth, 

gilt edges, jj. dd. 

Footsteps of the Master, With Illustrations and red 



borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Geography^ with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4^. dd. 

Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, \s,\ Library Edition, 



4r. 6^. 

Betty's Bright Idea. is. 



My Wife and I ; or, Harry Hendersotis History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr.* 

Minister's Wooing. 5^,; Copyright Series, \s, 6d.', cl., 2^.* 

Old Toivn Folk. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d* 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Our Folks at Foganuc. 10s. 6d. 



We and our Neighbours, i vol., small post 8vo, 6x. 

Sequel to *' My V^ife and I."* 

Pink and White Tyranny, Small post 8vo, 3 J". (>d. \ 



Cheap Edition, is. dd. and zs. 

- — Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

CJiimney Comer, is. \ cloth, is. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, Crown 8vo, 5^.* 

Little Pussey Willow, Fcap., 25. 

• See also Rose LVbratv. 
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Stowe {Mrs, Bcecher) Woman in Sacred History, Illustrated 
with 15 Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. 
Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

Student's French Examiner, By F. Julten, Author of " Petites 
Le9ons de Conversation et de Grammaire." Square crown 8vo, cloth, 2j. 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. George 
H. 60KER. 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

Studies in the Theory of Descent. By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies, ' 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only) 8j ; Part IL (6 coloured plates), i6s, ; 
Part IIL, 6s, 

Sugar Beet (The), Including a History of the Beet Sup^ar 

Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, 
Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, Conservation, Feeding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L. S. Ware. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 2iJ. 

Sullivan {A, M,, M,P,), See " New Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of). 
By A. G. and C. G. Lock, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. 

Sumner {Hon, Charles^, See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise: A Story of These Times, By William Black, 

Author of **A Daughter of Heth," &c. To be published in 15 
Monthly Parts, commencing April ist, xs. each. 

Surgeon's Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War, By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University rf 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. Glutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, \l, %s. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;*' by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 1 2s. 6</. 
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'T'AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
"^ Each volume, cloth flexible, 2x. ; or sewed, \s. 6d, (Catalogues post 
free on application. ) 

{B.) German and English Dictionary, Cloth, i^. 6d,; 



roan, 2s, 

French and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2S, \ roan, 



2s, 6(i. 

Italian and English, Paper,* \s, 6d, ; cloth, 2S. ; 



roan, 2s. 6<i. 

Spanish and English, Paper, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2S, ; roan, 



2s. 6(1. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2S. ; gilt, 2S, 6d. 



Taylor {Bayard), See " Studies in German Literature." 

Textbook {A) of Harmony, For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By the late Charles Edward Horsley. Revised for 
the Press by Westley Richards and W. H. Calcott. Small. post 
8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile ; Around 
tlie Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42^. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol., I2J. dd. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns, By F. G. Heath. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3^. 6d. 

" A charming little volume." — Land and ll'ater. 

Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Late Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, Svo, cloth extra, 5th Edition, 2/. 2s. 

Tiuo Friends. By Lucien Biart, Author of "Adventures of 
a Young Naturalist," " My Rambles in the New World," &c. Small 
post Svo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, yj-. dd. ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Ttvo Supercargoes {The) ; or^ Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. 11. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. ; plainer binding, 5^. 

TIP and Down ; or, Fifty Years^ Experiences in Australia, 
^ California, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific. 

Being the Life History of Capt. \V . "J . TiK^^x . ^N xWle:^ \$>3 ■^x^css.O.^. 

With several Ilhistrations. Crown ?>no, cXoW\ e^^U^, '^s. ^d. 
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Jules Verne, i hat Prince of Story-tellers."— '^as^sa. 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 



Labge Gkown 8vo. . 



WORKS. 



Tiventy Thousand Leagues 

under the Sea. Part I. 

Ditto. Part II. 

Hector Servadac . , . 

The Fur Country . . . 

From the Earth to the 
Moon and a Trip round 
it 

Michael SirogofF, the 
Courier of the Czai . . 

Dick Sands, the Boy 
Captain 

Five Weeks in a Balloon . 

Adventures of Three En- 
glishmen and Three 
Bussians 

Around the World in 
Eighty Days ... 

A Floating City . . . 

The Blockade Runners 

Dr. Ox's Experiment . 

Master Zacharius . . 

A Drama in the Air 

A Winter amid the Ice 

The Survivors of the 
" Chancellor '* . . . 

Martin Paz .... 

The Mysterious Island, 
3 vols. : — 

Vol. T. Dropped from the 
Clouds 

Vol. II. Abandoned . . 

Vol. IIL Secret of the Is- 
land 

The Child of the Caveru . 

The Begum's Fortune . . 

The Tribulations of a 
Chinaman 



Containing 360 to 600 pp, 

and from 50 to 100 
full-page illostrations. 
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Containing the whole oftho 
text with Bomo illustrations. 



In cloth 
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edges, 

smaller 
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2 vols., 2s. 
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Coloured Boards. 



2 vols., Is. each 

2 vols., Is. each 
2 vols., Is. each. 



J. d, 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

2 vols. Is. each. 
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Celebrated Travels and Travellers. 8 vola. Devvv^ ^^<^% ^^^^ \?^-> 
upwards of 100 /uJJ-page illuFtrations, 128. ^.\ f^\\\. ^i^^e^.A'^*-^^^^'-— 

(I) The Exploration of thr Woai.D. 

The Great Navigators op Tnia "EliQtLTUiK.^B. ^^-s^'^v-Vv'^i . 
ra) Tub Explorers of th« Nix'F.Tir.itN-TTi Cil^>vq.x. a^vAxcT^tw 
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TJ/ALLER {Rev. C, If.) The Names on the Gates of Peari, 
'^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C H. Waller, M.A. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the fVords in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d, Part II. The Vocabulary, 2s. 6d, 

Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
Wanderings in the Western Land, By A. Pendarves Vivian, 

M.P. With many Illustrations from Drawings by Mr. Bierstadt 
and the Author, and 3 Maps, i vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

War in Bulgaria : a Narrative of Personal Experiences, By 
Lieutenant-General Valentine Baker Pasha. Maps and 
Plans of Battles. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 2/. 2J. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden, Rose Library, is, 

Back-log Studies, Boards, i^. 6d. ; cloth, 2J. 

■ In the Wilderness, Rose Library, is, 

— — Mummies and Moslems, Svo, cloth, 12s. 

Weaving, See " History and Principles." 

Whitney {Mrs. A, D, T,) HitJierto. Small post Svo, 3^. 6//. 

and 2s, 6d. 

Sights and Insights, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31X. 6d. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite^s Life, Cloth, 3^. 6d. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, \s. 

With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies, By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7j. dd, ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets {ITie), With a 
variety of Specimens arranged in Periods. By Arthur H. Elliott. 
I vol., crown Svo, cloth, icxr. 6d, 

Woolsey {C, D., LL.D.) Introduction tt> the Study of Inter- 
national Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching and m Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy Svo, iSj. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences and 

Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Series). 2J. 6d, 

Wreck of the Grosvenor, By W. Clark Russell, ds. Third 

and Cheaper Edition. 

£onIiou: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTOl^, S^KUIJ^, %l ^\M\^QrtCN-^, 
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